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A SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
of the work of 
American Artists 


handled by this gallery will be on 
display throughout this period. 
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Traveling Exhibitions 
CIRCULATED BY 


Blanche A. Byerley 


205 EAST 78th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CSIC) 
Bookings made now for next season’s schedule 


Flower Paintings by a Group of American Artists 
Paintings, Hangings and Embroideries by 
Arthur and Mary Ellen Crisp 
Needlework Pictures by 
Georgiana Brown Harbeson 
Swedish Industrial Art 
Orrefors (Sweden) Glass 
Hand-Made Pottery and Small Sculpture by a 
Selected Group of Well-Known Ceramists 
British Color Prints by Members of the Redfern 
Color Print Society. Second (new) Collection. 
British Wood Engravings by Members of the Society 
of Wood Engravers. Third (new) Collection. 
Winslow Homer Wood Engravings. This Year 
is the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Birth of this Artist. 

Old Flower Prints (1750-1850). 


_sG~/ 
A descriptive folder will be mailed upon request 
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To a Young Artist 


Each year tens of thous=nds of art 
students, youngsters who hav~ » ent four, 
five, six years of their lives .carning to 
put into actuality the dreams that make 
their souls fertile, leave America’s art 
schools. Their teachers have taught them 
drawing, composition, color—all the aca- 
demic knowledge that comes with years 
of experience. They leave school, trained, 
expectant of making the world see and 
appreciate what they have to offer. Too 
often that world is cold—unresponsive. 

Many have come to the editor for ad- 
vice. He has given it—to the best of his 
ability. But, perhaps the most inspiring 
advice ever given a young artist has 
come from the pen of Frederic Newlin 
Price, one of the nation’s great dealers 
in contemporary art—advice that should 
help pave that first league of the road 
to fame or oblivion. It carries a mes- 
sage that the editor is proud to print, just 
as it was written to a young artist who 
came to Mr. Price for guidance: 

“Advice on being an artist? In pre- 
historic days, when Ickleme carved the 
portrait of his sweetheart in the rocks, 
and called in the neighbors, he got paid 
in praise alone. That is the life of an 
artist. But in the alphabetical new deal 
of today, foregoing the elaborate syn- 
thetic theme of culture, allow thy mind 
to elaborate an art existence still flavored 
by laughter and life, and white tulips 
bearing crystal rain,—but attuned to the 
deal we get. The extreme freedom and 
liberty of ego action in art attracts all 
unemployed. The creation of a toy of 
thy mind pleases thyself, perhaps others. 

it is not so easy to be an artist,— 
ora doctor, or an engineer, or anything 
big. In the gold of the sunshine of this 
youth of thine, meditate the full, rich plan 
of life ‘by the river of stars.’ 

“What to do? Time was when (Leo- 
tardo or Cellini) the artist or artisan 
or architect gathered around him a school 
a-bright boys, who drew his charts, 
ground his colors, laid in his murals 
(Peter Paul Rubens), all paid for by the 
robber baron of that street. In the cards 
before thee are no kings or queens; but 
Paint comes ready in tubes, colors in pas- 
telles, marble blocks, iron in tube or rod, 
—at thy door all things are made ready 
for thy building. In the new deal, men- 
o-beef will have 62 idle hours, 56 sleep- 
ing, only thirty hours work per week. 
It may be that like kids they'll all cry, 
‘Let's build a dam,—a bridge,—a park,—’ 
and have fun as we children used to have. 
But they will need a leader, a knowing 
attist, or the play will be all waste. It 
may be that red tape of a soviet govern- 
ment will bind and tie up the free spirit 
of the expert builder, so that he wastes his 
time and knowledge. Still, he must be 
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HIS department expresses only the 

personal opinion of Peyton Boswell, 
writing strictly as an individual. His ideas 
are not those of Tue Art Dicest, which 
strives to be an unbiased “compendium of 
the art news and opinion of the world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with 
what he says. Controversy revitalizes the 
thought and spirit of art. 





ready, knowing, prepared; greater than 
his fellowmen, the master to whom the 
world owes beauty and advance. 


**After 


lumbus 


eighteen hundred years, Co- 
suggested that the world was 
round (a discovered fact Fourth Century 
B. C.). Then he sailed for to rediscover 
America. Picasso goes to the excavations 
of Pompeii, and brings to an enraptured 
Paris the drawings on Pompeian walls. 
In the caves of Spain are murals some 
twenty-five thousand years old, images of 
animals and things drawn in some wor- 
ship. So, young artist, this is what you'll 
do: study, think, and bring yourself in 
art to the people, for there is nothing 
more beautiful than America,—in every 
corner an emerald hill or busy mart, an 
opal valley, the real seer finds art; and 
in his personal language gives it presence 
within another's life. There is a pile of 
work to be done finding thyself to give 
away,—through the gay, weird, tawdry 
costume of many arts to the FINE. Here 
let me commend reverence: revere the old 
that perisheth not, but lives by loving 
hands. But be not old, for youth is art. 

“The art of tomorrow will be varied. 
It will have some thing to do with God 
in the mountains, with Dawn, with the 
eternal beauty of human form. Secondly, 
it will attach itself to machines,—the 
‘Zephyr’ stream-lined locomotive,—the 
scene reflected in a double window of a 
Pullman car at night,—a trip in an ele- 
vator,—the sensations of fying,—the 
Zeppelin ‘Hindenburg.’ Through all of 
these will run the golden thread of strange 
beauty,—'the light that never was on land 
or sea,—'’ the form that strangely fas- 
cinates, magnetic,—the material that is 
jewelry, the color that is only matched 
by gems and crystal, blues and amethyst 
that grew from cauldrons in the earth a 
million years ago. j 

“You are king if you will be. To be, 
that is the problem. ‘The old little boys 
of the academy have so impressed the 
people with the genius they have uttered 
that folks have looked away, sought speed 
and laughter and human humor, night 
clubs of art. All this must stop, for art 
must be a friendly acquaintance well met 
up with. 

“Years ago, filled full with education, | 
looked on the high porticoes of Saratoga 
hotels as terrible,—General Grant, Lin- 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


oleum Age. Somehow they seem quaint 
today, the homes of pageant and happi- 
ness. Once the baroque of Tiepolo, the 
Chippendale, spoke of a hairless race, a 
dainty minority. There seems no glorious 
design there now. Have you seen the 
paintings on Greek vases,—the golden cup 
of Vaphio,—the little silver horse of 
China 2000 B. C.—the Gothic madonnas 
in limestone of the fourteenth century, 
Ile de France or Burgundy,—most of the 
heads knocked off by invading Teutons,— 
or the Coptic heads of Cyprus, or the 
Gobelin tapestries, whose factories have 
two thousand colors in secret vegetable 
dyes? Do you know Otamuro, and the 
perfect line, practised a million times by 
him, an Oriental? These are thy friends, 
to cheer thee on. 

“What to do? Work, take crayon and 
record the heart of a crowd,—the move- 
ment of men, the unconscious joy of life 
in the street,—catch that tune to whose 
wealth others dance: they never know un- 
til it becomes a memory. Nothing is so great 
as the humor of life,—the odor of bodies, 
—the perfume of human happiness and 
sorrow. Daumier, Bellows, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Davies,— it is there before thee, a 
full meal. Once | knew everything,— 
had a job at $7 a week; was suddenly 
promoted to a factory far away at $40 
a week. But an old friend pricked the 
balloon of my elation, saying, ‘Remember, 
you take your disposition with you.’ So 
right before thee, near and all about, is 
life. Color it with thy art; let it flow 
through thy life; and there will come,— 
not easily, but surely as the dawn, great 
things, at times, from thy brush. 

“So, for thy job tomorrow: it must 
be the fruit of study, work,—hard work, 
and constant love of land and sky and 
sea; and most of all, the beauty we all 
live in, under, over. And if you do just 
one great thing, every passer-by will stop 
and smile; like you for it, and pass on 
the richer.” 

So, young artist, your success of fo- 
morrow rests upon your work today. Let 
not the $200,000 which the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends each month in New York 
City for the “‘relief’’ of artists be an in- 
spiration or a discouragement. Study, 
think, work, “‘bring yourself in art to the 
people.” You are king if you will be. 
“For youth is art.” 


See What Happens! 


At the time that this number of The Art 
Digest goes to press the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums is beginning a three- 
day convention in New York. In its next 
issue the magazine hopes to print digests 
of some of the more significant addresses. 

At the opening session A. Conger 
Goodyear, president of the Modern 
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ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
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French Paintings 
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F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 
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Pierre Matisse 
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Fourteenth Spring Salon 
May 6th to 23rd, 1936 
SALONS OF AMERICA, Inc. 
OPEN TO ALL — NO JURY 


American Art-Anderson Galleries, Inc. 
30 East 57th Street, New York 


Membership Including Exhibition 
Privilege Four Dollars 
April 28th Closing Date for Entries. 


PURTHER PARTICUARS ON APPLICATION 
OLLS and LITHOGRAPHS 


Ethel Lawrence Hyder 


MAY 18 to MAY 30 


Morton Galleries 


130 West 57th Street New York 




















Museum in New York, made a plea for 
the amendment of the tariff law in such 
a way as to end the disgrace to the nation 
when customs officials rule that abstract 
paintings and sculptures are not art,— 
only canvas, pigment, metal or wood— 
and Artemas Packard, research worker 
for the museum, offered a resolution call- 
ing for such an amendment. He insisted 
that it was not the function of the govern- 
ment to define art “any more than it is 
a governmental function to define truth.” 

For about four years the editor of The 
Art Digest has been writing sarcastic 
editorials about the customs house officials 
who presume to “define” art. And now 
fruition is coming. 

The association elected as its new 
president Herbert E. Winlock, learned 
Egyptologist and director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; as vice-president 
for industry, Felix Warburg; as secretary- 
treasurer, Luke Vincent Lockwood. Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Kenneth Chorley 
and O. T. Kreusser were named as new 
members of the council. All other officers 
were re-elected. 

Can anybody do better than that? 
American public art galleries are at last 
“art minded.” 


Like Whirling Gadgets 


Artists sometimes have crotchets in 
their brains which behave for all the world 
like gadgets that whirl and whirl and 
whirl. 

The latest example of the crotchets and 
gadgets is comprehended in the replies to 
the questionnaire sent by the Society of 
Independent Artists to the 450 “artists” 
and “‘sculptors’’ who sent their fee and 
exhibited at the annual show (until May 
23). An article about the questionnaire 
appears on page 18. 

Please don’t get offended, actual and 
would-be artists, because you are all sons 
and daughters of mine. I am going to 
comment with terrific frankness on the 
answers to the questionnaire, which en- 
abled the exhibitor to express his idea of 
what should be done when government 
aid ends and all federal art projects are 
discontinued. 

One artist suggested that the govern- 
ment provide free studio space to all 
artists for living and working purposes. 
All right, who is an artist? Are you one, 
outside the opinion of yourself and your 
little coterie of personal friends? Who 
is going to decide? The government? 
God forbid! If you call yourself an artist, 
may someone remind you that you are in 
a competitive world? You've got to prove 
it—with today’s connoisseurs or the con- 
noisseurs of tomorrow. Shakespeare did 
not evaluate Shakespeare, Rembrandt did 
not evaluate Rembrandt (he was too close 
to himself), Caesar did not evaluate 
Caesar (that remained for Augustus, 
Wilhelm and Mussolini), and Poe (poor 
devil!) did not pick his niche in literature. 


[Continued on page 19] 
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These Modern Illustrators “Illustrated” and Escaped Unstultified 











An Illustration for Gay’s “The Beggar’s Opera,” Illustration for Ovid’s “Metamorphoses.” 


by Mariette Lydis. 


Art being an almost incurable activity, its 
exponents sometimes make excursions into 
wfamiliar techniques and metiers. Thus the 
ethibition at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, showing illustrations by artists 
who are best known in the roles of painters 
and sculptors reveals unrecognized facets of 
their genius. Pages from fine books, entire 
volumes and projected illustrations are dis- 
Played to present the outstanding accomplish- 
ment in the union of literature, representation 
and presentation. 

As a prelude to the work of the 20th century, 
of which the exhibition is preponderantly com- 
posed, are examples by 19th century men such 
# Delacroix, Daumier, Degas, Manet and 
Rodin. The scope is limited to non-profes- 
sional illustrators who have built on the great 
ttadition of Doré and others who were 
salaried employees of book publishers. The 
itclusion of Toulouse-Lautrec’s personal copy 
of La Fille Elisa on which he drew his own 
Conception of the characters directly on the 
Minted page is, in a measure, a key to the 
Motivation of the artists. Picasso’s accom- 
Patiment to Balzac’s “Le Chef-d’Oeuvre 

mnu” (“The Unknown Masterpiece”), is 
labor of love. Artists respond to author’s 
ts, paralleling in pictures the concep- 

that took literary form. 

Monroe Wheeler, who assembled the ex- 


An Etching by Pablo Picasso. 


hibition, writes a preface in which he gives 
the rationale of illustration. Terming this 
display “a miniature survey of modern art in 
general,” he says: “Many people still believe 
that modern art is or should be non-literary; 
that the best modern painters feel not mere 
timidity but repugnance in regard to the 
pictorial treatment of dramatic or poetical 
subjects. In this exhibition we have evidence 
thgt the great men of modernism themselves, 
“even Cubists, have not consistently held this 
opinion, nor felt any real repugnance to the 
forbidden themes. On the contrary, with ob- 
vious enjoyment, they have welcomed oppor- 
tunities to try their skill at legend and symbol 
and sentiment, adapting their style to new 
uses, if necessary, and accepting whatever 
restrictions complex subject-matter may im- 
pose.” 

Ancient and modern authors have lured 
the artists to embody literary content in pic- 
torial form. That a 20th century draughtsman 
can find material in the expression of former 
generations substantiates the claim that mas- 
terpieces are eternal, that a classic has truth 
for all ages. Picasso improvises on the theme 
of Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” Aristophanes’ 
“Lysistrata.” Rodin’s illustrations for Ovid’s 
“Elegies” are among the earliest evidences of 
the activities of artists outside their most 
familiar roles. Delacroix’s “Faust” is re- 


ferred to by Mr. Wheeler as “a seeming col- 
laboration,” possessing an “inexplicable effect 
of simultaneity.” 

Nearer our own time, Manet gives his ver- 
sion of Poe’s “Raven,” Matisse records his 
graphic adventures based on  Joyce’s 
“Ulysses,” Redon interprets the Apocalypse, 
Mariette Lydis gives embodiment to the dra- 
matis personae of “The Beggar’s Opera.” 
Nor are all the subjects literary. Strong 
lithographs by Hugo Gellert set forth the 
Marxian doctrines of “Das Kapital.” 

Eric Gill’s illustrations to the perennially 
interesting “Canterbury Tales” are to Mr. 
Wheeler an instance of “anti-modern mod- 
ernism, up-to-date enough in pictorial style, 
but quite reactionary in concept and old- 
fashioned in general effect. 

Americans, on the whole, seem less inclined 
to devote their talents to illustration, perhaps 
fearing that they are thereby stultifying their 
art. Exempt from any contamination of “com- 
mercialism” are noteworthy volumes such as 
Kent’s “Candide” and “Moby Dick,” Charles 
Demuth’s drawings for Henry James’ “Turn 
of the Screw,” Boardman Robinson’s inter- 
pretations of “The Brothers Karamazov” and 
“The Idiot,’ Alexander Calder’s effective il- 
lustrations for Aesop’s “Fables,” and Grant 
Wood’s crayon drawings for “Farm on the 


Hill.” 
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Salons Give Live and Selective Exhibition 


“Confidante,” by John J. Soble. 


The Salons of America, Inc., formed six 
years after the Society of Independent Art- 
ists by Hamilton Easter Field, is holding its 
fourteenth annual exhibition at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New 
York, until May 23. Juryless and offering no 
prizes, this organization, however, does not 
have to do with thousands of works like the 
Society of Independent Artists. At the latter’s 
show space is so limited that the good works 
look bad, while at the Salons the exhibition 
is so arranged that even the bad examples 
look—well—almost good. Last Spring the 
collection amounted to 251 works, while the 
number this year does not exceed 231. 

A definite trend toward conservatism is 
noted, with an absence of propagandistic art 
and troubled canvases on Fascism and the 


great Depression. Instead, there is a notic- 
able return to sunny skies, pleasant faces, 
flowers and fruit arrangements on table. Well 
known names such as Alexander Brook, 
Ernest Fiene, Arnold Blanch, Emil Ganso, 
Joseph Pollet, Harry Hering, Kuniyoshi, and 
Emil Holzhauer, round out the exhibition pro- 
fessionally, but it is among the newcomers 
that most of the interest lies. This is as it 
should be and in accord with Hamilton's 
Easter Field’s plan to assist artists with 
neither name nor reputation to win deserved 
recognition. The directors, a worthy list of 
American artists, headed by Wood Gaylor as 
president, cater to no group, bow to no 
dictates and acknowledge no _ aristocracy. 

“Artists have submitted their works,” ex- 
plains the catalogue, “confident that they will 


“The Flood,’ by Walter Sarff. 


Data on Projects 


More than a third of the total number ep, 
ployed on the Federal art project of WPA 
2,139 persons, are working in New York, a. 
cording to Mrs. Audrey McMahon, who aj. 
ministers the New York division and is a. 
sistant to the national director of the projec, 
The labor cost per working day averages 
$12,041, artists receiving an average of $23.6 
per week. 

Mural decorations claims the _ largey 
number of WPA artists, 483 being engaged jp 
this branch. At present 62 murals are jp 
progress at 29 hospitals, 12 high schools, fiye 
elementary schools, three armories, _ three 
court huoses and other public institutions 
Further decorations are contemplated. Labor 
costs of murals under the Federal adminis. 
trations are placed at $5 to $8 a square foot, 
as against the commercial rate quoted at $15 
to $20. Theatre models are executed under 
the mural division. 

Other divisions of the New York branch 
of the Federal art project are easel painting 
(including the graphic arts), sculpture, poster 
and photographic work, art teaching (includ. 
ing visual education, gallery tours, creative 
home planning and costume design), and 
stained glass work. Exhibitions of art pro 
duced under WPA are held in the Federal 
Art Project Gallery. 

Mrs. McMahon says that private industry 
has shown little inclination to absorb artists 
now on the government payroll. A few scene 
designers and interior decorators, however, 
have been placed. The most likely absorp- 
tion of these workers, she feels, will be made 
by schools and settlement houses to which 
WPA art teachers have been allotted, who 
will later be able to employ these instructors. 


be observed and hopeful that they will re- 
ceive whatever recognition is their due. Cer- 
tainly the critics and the public, if they be 
at heart in sympathy with the democratic pur- 
pose of such an enterprise, will contribute the 
element of open-mindedness so necessary to 
its success.” 

Hans Weingaertner, Eilshemius and Emile 
Branchard, always on hand, have contribu. 
tions. Then there are John Soble, Lee Town 
send, Stanislav Rembski, Dorothy Lubell 
Feigin and Lena Gurr, all combining human 
interest with solid painting. Other outstand- 
ing examples are the clown by Victor de 
Pauw, the lucidly painted “Flood” by Walter 
Sarff, Harry Hering’s Mississippi River gyp 
sies, Dorothy Varian’s familiar white-bellied 
stove in a studio interior, the fairy tale 
buildings of Eugenie McEvoy and _ Eloise 
Egan’s loosely painted “Concarneau.” Worth- 
while landscapes are found in Henry Straters 
ranch scene, the old barns by Thomas Don 
nelly, Eve Kottgen’s “Kensico Dam,” Ernest 
Fiene’s recent painting of the Rio Grande 
Valley, and “Spring” by Rodney Lethbridge. 

The plastic section is also strong. Chaim 
Gross’ group of wooden figures, the repellent 
head called “Big Business” by Dorothea 
Greenbaum, the imposing figure “Prey of 
War” by David Michnick, Doris Caesar's 
negro head, and the two figures by Arline 
Wingate and Ruth N. Greacen are notable 
examples among the sculpture. Also prom 
inent are Adam Sanders, Anita Weschler, 
an active exhibitor in the big national 
shows, and Rhys Caparn, whose twisted 
forms in sculpture resemble the unfortunate 
experiments of a glass blower, when tardines 
and cold air stop the modeling before it 
has taken form. 
= 

Tue Art Dicést presents without bias thé 
news and opinion of the art world. 
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A Big Scare 


Are the paintings and prints sent on a 
tour of American museums by the Soviets a 
cleverly veneered part of the communistic 
propaganda campaign? This was the ques- 
tion that disturbed Los Angeles when the 
exhibition was held in the city’s museum. 

Andrew J. Cobb, Jr., president of the Better 
American Federation, protested, according to 
Alma May Cook of the Los Angeles Herald 
ad Express, to the 
sgainst the showing of the exhibition and the 
expenditure of county funds for such a show- 
ing. [The funds were furnished by the Rus- 
sian-American Institute, formerly the Society 
for Cultural Relations of the U. S. S. R.] 
Dr. John A. Comstock, associate director of 
the museum, was of the opinion that while 
the exhibits themselves were innocent of com- 
munistic propaganda, the catalogues sent with 
the exhibition “had a tendency in that di- 
rection.” He had the museum attendants dis- 
continue the sale of the catalogues. 

In closing his letter to the board of super- 
visors, Dr. Comstock said: “I feel certain 
that if a representative from the Better Amer- 
ican Federation will visit the Russian art ex- 
hibit he will agree with us that there is no 
evidence of propagandizing for the Soviet 
regime.” 

Harry Muir Kurtzworth, critic of the Los 
Angeles Saturday Night, went to the show 
expecting a “big” story, but he wrote this: 
“Wolf! Wolf! cries the Better American Fed- 
eration. We rush to the museum, unsuspect- 
ing as we are, only to find that all the ‘wolves’ 
had been carefully kept home this time. 

“In general this exhibit, like the one re- 
cently seen from Italy or the first Public 
Works of Art exhibit, shows artists wander- 
ing about in a fog, which little bespeaks 
governmental patronage. 

“If this Russian show is a prime cross- 
section of Communist Russia, the Russia 
whose avowed determination is to revolu- 
tionize the world, destroy capital and reduce 
the lot of all to the level of the factory 
proletariat, there must be something wrong. 
This exhibit is not half as communistic or 
outspoken as many of the Mexican murals 
spread from California to New York. 

“The spirit, which is Russia, has been left 
out. The work of Nicholas Roerich says 
more about this great people, past, present 
and future, than do all these Soviet art 
workers. But Roerich is an exile now living 
in America.” 
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Decentralizing Exhibitions 

Hobson Pittman has arranged an exhibition 
of work in all media by Philadelphia artists 
at the Friends’ Central School, where he is 
director of art. The Philadelphia Record 
deemed the show “worth visiting in its own 
Tight, and also interesting as a part of a 
ffowing movement toward decentralization of 
art in metropolitan areas.” 

C. H. Bonte, art critic of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, found Mr. Pittman’s project “a de- 
tidedly stimulating show,” and a step toward 

development of Overbrook as an art 
center. The exhibition presents a cross-sec- 
tion of Philadelphia art, more than 70 paint- 
ing by 40 artists making this the largest of 
the five shows arranged so far. Among the 
tthibitors are Daniel Garber, George Biddle, 

tt Serwazi, Alexy Brodovitch, Margaret 
Chrystie, Fern I. Coppedge. Benton Spruance, 
Alice Kent Stoddard, Paul Wescott, Elizabeth 

: Coyne, Helene Sardeau, Walter Esherick, 
Virginia McCall and Mr. Pittman. 
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Golinkin Paints People Who Live “La Joie” 





“The November Hurricane at Miami Beach,” by Joseph Golinkin. 


The water colors of Joseph Golinkin at the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York, until May 24, 
twinkle with movement and color. The 
Florida and Metropolitan scenes bear evidence 
of the artist’s interest in gathering places, 
swarming with people in the right kind of 
clothes. A bus stop, an airport and hotel 
lobbies are some of the- favorite spots of 
Golinkin. His landscapes are usually full of 
busy people. Even when he paints an Autumn 
cornfield or an isolated little boat in the 
moonlight, his pictures are animated. From 
a boat-load of Staten Islanders, he turns to 
the playground of Winter pleasure-seekers 
and the distributing point of our great ocean 
airliners. More settled in feeling are his 
countryside scenes from Connecticut and old 
Virginia, where he shows how “nice life” can 
be lived under shade trees with plenty of 
mint juleps nearby. 


Golinkin left the Navy at the end of five 
years because he was too much interested in 
life on shore. After studying under George 
Luks for some time, he sold his drawings of 
New York scenes to a newspaper. Any phase 
of metropolitan life significant at the moment 
interested him. A series of his drawings, 
tracing the course of the speakeasy, is the 
only study in existence, and with the end 
of prohibition these have an historic value. 

Sports! Polo games, bicycle races, and 
boxing matches have been favorite subjects. 
He has a complete series of the big fights 
since the Dempsey-Tunney match in 1927, 
Lithography is his medium for these subjects. 
The Chicago stockyards also have been a 
source of material. He painted a group of 
slaughter-house scenes that give a vivid idea 
of the manner in which roast beef starts on 
its way to the Sunday dinner table. 





Radio for Art Amateurs 


“Amateur Hour” for artists is an innova- 
tion furthered by New York’s municipal radio 
station WNYC. Weekly programs will be 
broadcast nationally each Friday at 8:15, pro- 
viding contests in which recognition will be 
given and prizes awarded for both amateur 
artists and craftsmen and also for art judg- 
ment on the part of laymen. 

Motivating the art amateur program is the 
example of the amateur sportsman. It is 
argued that before there were amateur sport 
organizations, games like golf and tennis 
were little recognized and the players un- 
known, whereas today, for instance, amateurs 
attain great heights whether or not they ever 
change to professional status. 

A national committee for art recognition 
now consists of Professor F. B. Robinson, 
president of City College; George Gershwin, 
composer; Dr. H. H. Lyle, president of the 
Physicians’ Art Club and John Henry Weaver, 
executive secretary. Besides the radio pro- 
gram, “tournaments” are planned with suit- 
able awards leading to national champion- 
ships in various media. Traveling exhibitions 


are contemplated to give the public an op- 
portunity to see and judge the work. Further 
plans call for group get-togethers, discussions, 
sketching 


demonstrations of techniques, 





parties, art tours and similar activities. The 
committee is desirous of upholding the dignity 
of the term amateur in its truest sense and 
seeks to enlist those who work as artists for 
pleasure rather than profit. 





Memphis Art Patron Dies 

Miss Rosa Lee, Memphis patron of art, died 
suddenly on April 28. A charter member of 
the Memphis Art Association, which’ was 
organized in 1914 “to promote art through 
education, including lectures, exhibitions and 
the maintenance of an art school,” Miss Lee 
was actively interested in the project. 

In 1923 a small studio was opened as a 
start toward the establishment of an art school. 
As the venture prospered Miss Lee loaned a 
house and its grounds as a test to see if the 
city could support the institution, the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar says. Under the direction 
of Florence McIntyre the experiment pros- 
pered and in 1929 Miss Lee deeded the prop- 
erty to the city, which then undertook its 
maintenance and assumed partial support of 
the school. Two years later Miss Lee added 
to this gift the adjoining property with an- 
other fine residence. Together they house the 
present Academy, which was named after her 
father, James E. Lee. 
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“William Dennis Marks,” by 


Washington University, St. Louis, has just 
acquired a portrait of William Dennis Marks, 
noted Philadelphia scientist, by Thomas 
Eakins (1844-1916). It was purchased from 
the Yeatman Fund, through the Macbeth 
Gallery, and is now installed as an indefinite 
loan in the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
This was the canvas that Eakins selected to 
represent him in the Columbian Exposition 
in 1893. Its size of 76 by 54 inches means 
that it is as large in scale as the well-known 
“The Thinker” in the Metropolitan and “The 


Concert Singer” in Philadelphia. 
Eakins and Marks were associated in 
scientific experiments which resulted in 


Eakins’ demonstrating what can be considered 
the first American “movie.” Next to paint- 
ing, Eakins was most interested in science, 
particularly in mathematics. He was en- 
grossed by the controversy that had raged for 
years as to whether all four of a running 
horse’s feet were off the ground at any time. 

The Muybridge experiments were being 
made then and both Eakins and Marks were 
on the committee promoting them. Muy- 
bridge’s plan was to line 24 cameras along a 
track so arranged that, by means of fine 
threads, as a horse passed them a succession 
of pictures was taken automatically. Eakins 
said this was not a strictly scientific method, 
as the moving object was not taken from a 


single viewpoint. Both Marks and Eakins 
devised apparatus to improve on Muy- 
bridge’s. Eakins lectured in the spring of 


1885 at the Pennsylvania Academy on the 
motions of a running horse, illustrating his 





St. Louis Acquires Historic Work by Eakins 











Thomas Eakins (1844-1916). 


remarks with a device then called the Zoe- 
trope. 

This was perhaps the first demonstration 
in the United States of motion pictures, in 
the sense of actual motion taken from a 
single viewpoint. When the Muybridge 
method was discarded, Eakins’ still stood. 
His interest was only in analyzing motion; 
not in synthesizing it into motion pictures. 

The portrait acquired by Washington 
University shows Marks in a black suit seated 
in a dull brown chair before a brown work 
table. He leans forward naturally and easily 
with his legs crossed, his hands idly moving 
his compass, his head jutted forward a little 
as if in thought. From the dull-toned back- 
ground, leather book bindings gleam softly 
and on the table in the foreground is a clutter 
of experimental equipment. A small machine 
with brass wheels glinting with spots of red 
gives the only bits of bright color in the 
picture. 


Give Paintings to San Francisco 

As benefactor members of the recently es- 
tablished Museum Society of San Francisco, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. K. S. Williams have donated 
three old masters of the 17th century to the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
They are “Portrait of the Earl of Pembroke” 
by Van Dyck (1599-1641), a group portrait 
of three children by Cornelis de Vos (1585- 
1651) and a self portrait of Velasquez (1599- 
1660). The works are from the Williams’ 
large private collection, which, it is said, will 
one day become the property of San Francisco. 






















































. . 
Regimentation ! 
{Tue Art Dicest’s editorial, “Centaur To 
Mule,” written on the occasion of the Amer. of cc 
ican Artists Congress in New York, continues aisiat 
to bring repercussions. Howell C. Brown, in 
editor of the Print Letter of the Print Makers sect 
Society of California, in his May issue takes Mun 
a position against both unionization and g first 
rental fee.] & wi 
By HOWELL C. BROWN terna 
At the present time there is going on jp hund 
the art world a merry war in regard j § ale 
“unionizing the workers in the craft of art” B cept 
The struggle is reflected in THe Art Dicegsr Me 
with columns pro and con, some arguments. have 
tive, some vituperative. It is evident that, § ™ ul 
encouraged by the government in the regi. exhil 
mentation of American life, some artists have § '™ 
been led to believe that it may be extended hibit 
to art. mitté 
To one on the side-lines it would be funny § ® P 
if it were not so pitiful. To “unionize” we § 
must start with the premise that “art” is the chai 
production of something, the output of which club 
can be controlled. We must be able to say § 
to the artist—you may only produce such and — "2 
such an amount of a certain work and must 1 
not sell it for less than a certain amount. = 
Well and good, we might get a certain | > ‘ 
number of artists to agree to such regimen | 4 
tation, for many of them have come from exhi 
countries where they have been trained wo | "8 
obey. Suppose we do, there still remains the rival 
question of the buying public to. which we of t 
must say, “you must pay such and such a only 
price for a certain kind of art,” and the fron 
quick response of that public is going to be by | 
—in the expressive slang phrase—‘nerts.” i 
Real art is the expression of the thought 
and feelings of the individual and, as such, Bre 
can never be made the subject of rules and § 
regulations. It is only too true that artists § 8 
at the present time are in a position that the 
begs for some remedy, but to “unionize” isa § ~™ 
step in the wrong direction. If we can in in | 
crease the appreciation for art in the buying and 
public we may be able to bring it to the tha 
point of desiring and purchasing more art fore 
work. It is a difficult process at best, but divi 
the history of art has shown it to be possible, § 
and towards that we must bend our energies. I 
Hoping and striving for years towards the § ™ 
awakening of an appreciation for art, many § “P 
art societies, including our own, have been 
circulating exhibitions throughout the country 
and, in-order to make them available to a ' 
many people as possible, keep the cost of I 
showing them to a minimum. Now there is Co 
another group of “organizers” that is attempt- hea 
ing to force museums, galleries, art clubs or be 
groups desiring an exhibit to pay a rather § ‘4 
high rental charge for each _ exhibition. his 
Another step backward in art appreciation. - 
Until the public really wants to see an exhibit | | 
of art they will never pay much of an en § 
trance fee and, if they have to do so, wil § % 
respond by not attending. If people do not § & 
go to see the exhibits they will never come § ™ 
to know and love art nor will the artists have § ™ 
any chance of sales. _ 
It is unfortunate that, just when the world his 
seems to be looking a little brighter, thee § ™ 
two efforts noted above should have made 
their appearance. That both are foredoomed 
to failure goes without saying, but their a 
tions will set us back for some time and make § er 
worse rather than ameliorate the present co § aw 
ditions. Di 
es] 
Irritating America’s Sore Spots § # 
“Far too much one sees in exhibitions & Ay 
mere nagging at the sore spots of America ir 





—Arthur Millier in the Los Angeles Time 
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A True “Art Fair” 


To give New Yorkers a comprehensive view 
of contemporary American art and to enable 
artists to place their work before the public 
jn conjunction with their fellows from all 
sections of the country, Mayor LaGuardia’s 
Municipal Art Committee is sponsoring the 
frst National Exhibition of American Art. 
It will be held May 18 to June 18 at the In- 
ternational Building, Rockefeller Center. One 
hundred percent of the governors of the 48 
states and the American possessions have ac- 
cepted the Mayor’s invitation to participate. 

More than 300 paintings and sculptures 
have already arrived and are being uncrated 
in the galleries especially designed for the 
exhibition on the mezzanine floor of the In- 
ternational Building. The number of ex- 
hibits selected by a governor-appointed com- 
mittee in each state was pro-rated according 
to population. In most cases, museum direc- 
lors, university art department heads, art 
chairmen of state federations of women’s 
cubs, regional W. P. A. chairmen and prom- 
inent patrons of the arts, served on the selec- 
tion committee. 

The exhibition will be opened to the public 
on Tuesday, May 19. An admission fee of 
% cents will be charged, the proceeds over 
and above the actual expenses going to the 
exhibiting artists to be shared equally. Paint- 
tings from Hawaii were among the early ar- 
rivals, and the New York exhibition was one 
of the last. Among the first 300 exhibits, the 
only example of pure abstract painting came 
from Minnesota. No artist may be represented 
by more than two works, which he must still 
own. 

“We are gratified to find,” said Mrs. Henry 
Breckinridge, chairman of the committee, 
“that the character of the exhibition is prov- 
ing distinctly American. For the most part, 
the paintings reflect the artist’s environment 
—wheat fields of the middle west, steel mills 
in Pennsylvania, cotton picking in the South, 
and the tropical waters of Florida. We hope 
that this All-American art exhibition will af- 
ford national public recognition to the in- 
dividual artist, and establish the importance of 
art in America’s cultural development.” 

Letters from the chairmen of the state com- 
mittees indicate the widespread enthusiastic 
support the exhibition is receiving. 





An Honor for Edward Bruce 


Edward Bruce, secretary of the Advisory 
Committee on Fine Arts to the Treasury and 
head of the Public Works of Art Project, has 
been voted an honorary member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects “in recognition of 
his unselfish efforts to further the creation 
and appreciation of art in America. 

“Mr. Bruce’s encouragement of young art- 
ists has brought hope and opportunity for 
eteative work, as he has helped to make the 
government and the people of ‘the country 
conscious of art as a factor in our social 
economy,” the citation said. “His own talents 
& a painter have brought recognition from 


his fellow artists, from museums, and from 
connoisseurs.” 


Wins Sidiented. Scholarship 


The scholarship offered annually by the Fed- 
erated Council of Art Education has been 
awarded to Esther Kunnas, a senior at the 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City. She is 
‘specially interested in advertising and will 
attend the Pratt Institute School of Fine and 
Applied Arts during 1936-37. Austin Purves, 

» director of art at Cooper Union, is chair- 
Man of the scholarship committee. 
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Thomas Jefferson Revealed as Art Collector 





“Penitent Magdalen,” by José de Ribera. 


Discovery of a long-lost painting by Ribera 
(1588-1656), formerly in the collection of 
Thomas Jefferson and now returned to Monti- 
cello, has just been announced by Fiske 
Kimball, chairman of the Restoration Com- 
mittee of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation and director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

Recently there was bequeathed to the Foun- 
dation by Mary K. Chapman, a great-niece of 
James Madison, an old painting of the Mag- 
dalen, reputed to have belonged to Jefferson 
at Monticelli. The panel was warped and 
cracked, the surface dirty but remarkably 
intact. It was sent to Philadelphia to be 
cleaned by Hannah Mee Horner, who un- 
covered some letters inscribed on the lid of 
an ointment jar in the corner. These Mr. 
Kimball at once recognized as the well known 
cypher of the Spanish and Neapolitan master. 

This was confirmed by Jefferson’s own 
manuscript catalogue of his collection, now 
in the possession of his descendant, Mrs. 
Edwin Kirk. The entry reads: “A Magdalen 
penitent, sitting, her hair dishevelled, her 
eyes looking up to Heaven, a book in her 
right hand and the left resting on a skull, a 
34 length of full size on canvas by Joseph 
de Ribera, called Espagnolet, purchased from 
St. Severin Collection, catalogue No. 59.” 

During his stay in Paris as American 
minister (1784-89), Jefferson had the oppor- 
tunity to indulge his passion for the arts by 
the acquisition of numerous paintings, as well 
as by commissions for portraits of contem- 


poraries by leading painters and _ sculptors. 
Beginning with copies of such works as 
Raphael’s “Holy Family,” now at Monticello, 
he was soon buying original works of im- 
portance, at prices which today seem ridic- 
ulously low. Although it is not practicable 
in this country to determine the date of the 
St. Severin sale, the number of works from 
it in the Jefferson collection indicate Feb. 22, 
23, and 25, 1785, on each of which days 
Jefferson made entries in his pocket account 
book for the purchase of pictures, the largest 
sum being only 141 francs. Among these St. 
Severin pictures was also the large “Daughter 
of Herodias” by Simon Vouet, now at Monti- 
cello through the gift of Jefferson’s descend- 
ant, Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, who recently 
served as Under-Secretary of the Treasury. 

On Jefferson’s death the contents of Monti- 
cello as well as the place itself had to be 
sacrificed to meet his indebtedness, and 38 of 
the paintings were exhibited and offered for 
sale in Boston in 1833. While the Vouet, as 
well as the Washington, Franklin and Lafay- 
ette portraits, owned by Jefferson, remained in 
Boston, the Ribera returned to Virginia and 
came into the possession of James Madison, 
Jefferson’s closest friend. 

Monticello, near Charlottesville, Virginia, is 
preserved as a National Shrine by the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation. Besides the 
paintings, many of the original furnishings 
have been returned through the generosity of 
descendants and others. 
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Critic Aids Mrs. Logan With Literary Cudgel, Wielded With Vigor 








“Mrs. Frank G. Logan,” by Leopold Seyffert. 


[A few weeks ago Mrs. Frank G. Logan, 
prominent Chicago art patron, startled art 
circles by launching her “Sanity in Art” so- 
ciety. Previously she had won nation-wide 
notice when she led the fight to force the 
Art Institute of Chicago to take from its 
basement storeroom Jules Breton’s “Song of 
the Lark,” once voted America’s “best loved 
painting.” What are the results of Mrs. 
Logan’s “one-man” crusade against the ultra- 
modern cult? Are her efforts to promote 
“sanity in art” bearing fruit? They are, ac- 
cording to Evelyn Marie Stuart, widely read 
art commentator.) 


By EVELYN MARIE STUART 

The move of Mrs. Frank G. Logan of 
Chicago in starting a society to encourage 
sanity in art has been much discussed with 
varying sentiments. Mrs. Logan as a prom- 
inent art patron, wife of a director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago and founder with 
her husband of many of the major awards 
given there for meritorious work, certainly has 
a right to register her convictions in this 
matter. It is to such citizens that Chicago 
is indebted for what prominence it has 
achieved as an art center. Mrs. Logan has 
not only purchased liberally from contempo- 
rary shows, but has been the cause of starting 
many small collections by turning the 
thoughts of her intimates to the value and 
beauty of art. 


The response to her “Sanity in Art” move- 
ment has been a great surprise even to Mrs 
Logan. 
women, 


University professors, ministers, club 
business men and even art dealers 
have written endorsements to her in the most 
cordial terms. Acquaintances and strangers 
have confessed to her that they have long 
wished to purchase a few good paintings but 
have been confused by all the wrangling over 
what is and is not art. Perhaps we have 
here the answer to what is the matter with 
the picture business. Wars over technical 
problems have left the public dumb and dis- 
trustful. The cult of the ugly has not 
“caught on,” but the ridicule of beauty and 
charm in painting have not been without their 
effect on that part of the public which likes 
to feel that whatever it does or has is correct, 
and not out of style. 

It would appear that art forms which can- 
not be appreciated by educators, business 
men, society women and art dealers are hope- 
lessly over the heads of the less initiated, and 
their hopes for a standing with posterity are 
not very rosy. Those who feel that Mrs. 
Logan is attempting to dictate in matters of 
taste would do well to reflect upon the 
ridicule and disdain which modernistic criti- 
cism has hurled at the unappreciative public 
and heaped upon artists who have taken the 
trouble to spend twenty years learning how 
to draw and paint instead of making the 








headlines in one bound by cutting off an eg 
or being committed to an asylum. 

We have had a surfeit of literature tending 
to bolster up the idea that to be a true genin 
one must be insane, and now most of us jp. 
stinctively associate the word artist with th 
word crazy. In Chicago today few consery. 
tive artists have been making their expenss 
and all the radicals are working for P. W. 4 
Many excellent painters are so discouraged 
that they have not touched a brush fq 
months. If insanity is essential to true ap 
there should be a lot of it produced shoul 
this situation continue. 

In the light of this, Mrs. Logan’s actiop 
takes on an aspect of delivery rather thay 
dictatorship. Her courageous stand has freed 
many others who share her views to com 
out and offer again the art patronage which 
their tastes and desires inspire. Nobody is 
more narrowminded than a radical or mor 
bigoted than a professional bohemian. The 
capitalist who said “the public be damned” 
was no more tyrannical in spirit than the 
critic or the clique that constantly declares 
“the public knows nothing about art.” One 
can see no reason for the formation of a 
aristocracy of art opinion or an_ oligarchy 
which shall dictate formulae of painting. 

In an age that deifies functionalism it is 
certainly a paradox that the highest art av 
thorities should sanction the kind of paintings 
least suited for home decoration. 

Mrs. Logan’s movement for “Sanity in Art” 
is already justified. As an expression of dis 
satisfaction with the awarding of the Logan 
prizes at the Art Institute of Chicago she 
inaugurated the custom of giving prizes to 
works which she personally selected at the 
annual exhibition of the Chicago Society of 
Painters and Sculptors at the Chicago Gal 
leries Association. As a result of the pub 
licity this inspired, the leading prize winner, 
Frank Dudley, sold fifteen canvases in les 
than thirty days and the Chicago Gallerie 
Association recorded an average of one pit 
ture a day sold. 

Inasmuch as many widely attended official 
exhibitions of the sensational and radical type 
have resulted in one sale or none, it woul 
appear that the gate attendance does mi 
always indicate the sincerity of public ap 
preciation. Barnum knew his American 
public: when it came to the show busines 
they liked to be humbugged. They could be 
counted on to pay well to see a two-headed 
calf. But when they came to buy live stock—- 
well that was a different story; they displayed 
a preference for the normal and best speci 
mens. People who gauge art appreciation 
from attendance at freak shows would do well 
to remember that. Mrs. Logan, it would ap 
pear, is encouraging the only kind of art ap 
preciation that does an artist any real good 
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FOUR MASTERS OF 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


BLAMPIED — BRISCOE 
BENSON — BROCKHURST 


May 18th to June Sth 


Antique Chinese 
Jades and Porcelains 


GUY E. MAYER GALLERY 
578 Madison Ave., at 57th St., N.Y.C. 


Write for Booklet “Print Collecting” 
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Chicago in “Phillie” 


Following the trend of inter-sectional ex- 
change exhibitions, the Boyer Galleries, Phila- 
delphia, are showing, through May 23, paint- 
ings by Chicago artists. The canvases, orig- 
inally exhibited at the Art Institute, were se- 
leted by Mr. Boyer from a display at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, to enlarge the 
circle of acquaintance with the work of prom- 
jnent Chicago artists. The gesture seemed 
logical to Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia 
Record, since Philadelphia and Chicago are, 
perhaps, the most thriving art centers out- 
side New York. 

“As a group,” Miss Grafly says, “the Chi- 
cago painters show strength,” while C. H. 
Bonte, art critic of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
points out that Chicago itself has been of 
dight inspiration to these artists, most of 
whom were born elsewhere than in the bust- 
ling city. “Nearly all, however, have some sort 
of Chicago affinity and in the majority of 
cases the works here exhibited have won 
prizes there or elsewhere.” Among the prize 
winners are Gertrude Abercrombie, Francis 
Chapin, Constantine Pougiales, Flora Scho- 
field, Lester O. Schwartz and Robert von 
Neumann. 

Most striking: of the Chicago pictures is 
A. J. Haugseth’s “Van Gogh’s Last Day,” 
painted in Van Gogh’s own Arles manner, 
termed by Mr. Bonte “grisly, sanguinary, soul- 
agonizing, repellent,” and dismissed by Miss 
Grafly as being of “bad taste.” Robert von 
Neumann‘s “Fisherman” was cited by each 
critic for its composition “with four figures 
posed as opposites in movement and building 
up a pyramid.” Both liked Frederic Tellan- 
der’s “Winter, Arkansas,” with its dark masses 
of trees against the gray of a far-flung land- 
scape, rich in what Miss Grafly called “at- 
mospheric inferences.” 

Other notable canvases are the grim “Where 
Two or Three Are Gathered Together” by 
Davenport Griffen; “Young Chorus Girl” by 
Lester O. Schwartz, which has been acquired 
by Mrs. C. Shillard Smith; “There On the 
Table,” a still life by Gertrude Abercrombie; 
the surrealistic “Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow” by Herbert Ropp; “The River” by 
Francis Chapin, and paintings by Paul Trib- 
ileock, Jean Crawford Adams, Emil Armin, 
Walter Krawiec, Frances Foy, and Flora 
Schofield. 
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Kreis Wins Bas-Relief Prize 


Henry Kreis was awarded the $300 Lindsey 
Morris Memorial prize at the special exhibi- 
tion of small reliefs held by the National 
Sculpture Society at 115 East 40th Street, 
New York, until May 23. The winning sculp- 
lor was represented with eight bas-reliefs. 
Among the sculptors competing was John 
an, who was just awarded the Lindsey 
Morris Memorial prize of $200 for the best 
bastelief in the Allied Artists’ annual ex- 
hibition, 
Paul Manship, Albin Polasek, Brenda Put- 
tam, Waylande Gregory, Helen Sahler, Doris 
and Grace Mott Johnson are among 
he exhibitors. The prize jury was made up 
of Gaetano Cecere, Anthony de Francisi and 
Paul Manship. 
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Allied Artists Jump from Storms to Peace 





“Self Portrait,” by Andrew Winter. 


Two anonymous prizes of $100 each were 
attached to the usual awards made at the 
twenty-third annual exhibition of the Allied 
Artists of America at the Fine Arts Building, 
New York, through May. One was given to 
Horace Brown for “Vermont Hills,’ the best 
outdoor composition painted in the last two 
years by an American; the other for the best 
figure composition went to Gordon Samstag 
for “Domestic,” included in his recent show 
at the Montross Gallery. John Flanagan won 
the $200 Lindsey Morris Memorial for the 
most meritorious sculpture in bas-relief. The 
Allied Artists’ medals of honor in painting and 
sculpture went to DeWitt Lockman for his 
portrait, “Introspection,” and to Florence 
Voorhees. Honorable mention in painting 
was given to Andrew Winter’s self portrait 
and in sculpture to Ann Wolfe and Pietro 
Montana. 

The collection at the Allied Artists exhibi- 
tion is perhaps the most academic of the two 
other large Spring annuals running at the 
same time, the Society of Independent Artists 
and the Salons of America. It is also the 
most ‘restricted—it is the left front of the 
National Academy. Unlike the two other or- 
ganizations, it has a jury of admission and 
offers a few prizes. With the items in the 
show numbering 447, congestion may be ex- 
pected. - But the large Vanderbilt Gallery 
has been kept well spaced, with the smaller 
galleries bearing the burden of too many 
works. In order to allow breathing space 
in the large gallery—whew!—the hanging 
committee preferred to send back 100 of the 
already accepted pictures to their owners. 

The landscapes belong to all the paintable 
parts of the United States with a few foreign 
and Mexican scenes. Farm subjects and 
marines hold places with sunny days and 
threatening weather. With the recognition of 





the Middle Western school, artists are surning 
more and more to the open prairies and rural 
scenes with well stocked barnyards, busy 
windmills over red barns and drought stricken 
areas. As in Ogden M. Pleissner’s “Nebraska 
Barns,” approaching storms with their usual 
disaster seem to interest this group, probably 
because of John Steuart Curry’s efforts to 
record tornados. Aside from these, the ex- 
hibition is well stocked with New England 
scenes, pictoral compositions and conservative- 
ly arranged still lifes. 

Figure subjects, including American family 
groups, picturesque characters and_profes- 
sional portraits, are much in evidence. Notable 
among these are Wayman Adams’ “Mountain 
Family,” the plastic self-portrait of Sidney 
E. Dickinson, Ivan Olinsky’s study of a young 
girl and Jere R. Wickwire’s portrait of the 
actor Forthringham Lysons in “Victoria Re- 
gina.” Other outstanding examples are 
“Along the Hudson” by Kenneth G. How, 
“Pigeon Cove, Mass.” by Julius Delbos, “Edge 
of Town” by Floyd Gahman, “Tidewater 
Dock” by George Elmer Browne, “Walter 
Roach, Esq.” by Gertrude Whitney McKim, 
Florence Proctor’s meticulous still life in 
white and gray tones called “England,” and 
David Humphrey’s “Canal.” 

It would be pleasant, according to Edward 
Alden Jewell of the New York Times, “to be 
able to report at least that all of the work 
is technically sound. This, however, cannot 
be done. For academic painting, alas, may 
be quite as bad as non-academic painting at 
its worst. There are some dreadful things 
on the walls and on the sculpture pedestals, 
strewn about where they can do the most in- 
sidious damage. Conversely there are ex- 
amples of academism at its accomplished best. 
And better still there are contributions that 
combine originality and deftness.” 
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Alexandre Hogue, Texas artist, in the 
following article lays the blame for the slow 
growth of American art squarely at the door 
of what he terms “negation” critics. “Nega- 
tion” he finds conveys the idea of “general 
refusal” better than “negative,” and therefore 
prefers to “sacrifice grammar for effect.” -In 
light of the “stupid publicity against William 
Zorach’s beautiful model,’ says Mr. Hogue, 
“I feel that this article is needed in opposi- 
tion to a vicious newspaper practice.” Mr. 
Hogue has coined the word “vidience” to de- 
scribe people gathered together to “see” as 
opposed to an “audience” of people gathered 
together to “hear.” From the beginning of 
museums, audiences have gone to see a wholly 
visual art. 


By ALEXANDRE HOGUE 

The negation critic of today, professional 
or amateur, reminds one of that art collector 
Senator Pococurante in Voltaire’s “Candide” 
who criticised unfavorably everything he pos- 
sessed. This was 1758 A.D. Martin and 
Candide had been told that the Senator was 
the happiest man for whom they had been 
searching. They were in Pococurante’s long 
gallery. Candide asked who painted the first 
two portraits. 

“They are by Raphael”, said the Senator. 
“Some years ago I bought them at a very 
high price out of mere vanity; I am told they 
are the finest in Italy, but they give me no 
pleasure; the color has gone very dark, the 
faces are not sufficiently rounded and do not 
stand out enough; the draperies have not the 
least resemblance to material; in short, what- 
ever they may say, I do not consider them 
true imitation of nature itself; I shall only 
like a picture when it makes me think of 
nature itself; and there are none of that 
kind. I have a great many pictures, but 
I never look at them now.” 

We salute you, master 
familiar this sounds today! 

In Florence 

Every important artist of the past was con- 
demned by his contemporaries for the very 
works that are now praised blindly. In 
Florence, Brunelleschi had to fight a board 
of control which sought to modify the designs 
of artists and architects; sculpture by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci was destroyed by a mob; 
Michael Angelo buried some of his own work, 
dug it up, and displayed it as antique in order 
to trap the retrogressive critics who were op- 
posed to his “modern” tendencies; Savon- 
arola’s followers burned paintings at the stake 
as if they were human beings. Artists were 
regarded as arch sinners unless they were 
working for the Church; and in the name of 
the Church Cortez destroyed the glories of an- 
cient Mexico. But for the influence of single 
families like the Medici and the Sforza, the 
greatest art treasures of the Italian Renais- 
sance would never have come into being. 


Raphael! How 
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“Pococurantesque” Art Criticism Is Assailed by Hogue of Texas 


In 1439 Cosimo de’Medici, that one-man 
Chamber of Commerce, went to Ferrara and, 
single-handed, persuaded Pope Eugenius IV 
to transfer to Florence the already one-year- 
old conference between the Eastern and the 
Western Churches. What we know today of 
the visual aspect of an Emperor, two Popes, 
and their retinues, together with the digni- 
taries of Church and State, parading through 
the streets of Florence in gorgeous costumes 
with colorful trappings and strange headgear 
is from the painted reéord made by such men 
as Benozzo Gozzoli, Fra Angelico, and Gentile 
da Fabriano. This was the Florentine scene 


of 1439. 
In America Today 


For several years it has been evident that 
the artist in this country, increasingly cog- 
nizant of his plain American environment (re- 
christened “the American scene”), would, 
with plain earthy painting, upset the apple- 
cart of the critic. And he has—witness the 
false position of the author of “Apples and 
Madonnas” who rode in on the crest of the 
wave of arty obfuscation and whose writings 
served admirably to elevate his position to a 
point of vantage from which he could look 
down on his puzzled readers as if to say that 
they were just not in on “the know”. 

The Chicago Art Institute, on the other 
hand, in spite of biased criticism and the 
habit of exploiting dilettantism, has had the 
courage to hunt out new and neglected talent. 
The Institute reports that in the recent Amer- 
ican show (1935) most of the artists used 
some phase of the American scene. To the 
“arty” critic, this is most disturbing, because 
it demands of him a new setup. The honest 
approach which seems to be inherent and 
natural in the use of the American scene 
leaves him without reason for further obfus- 
cation and throws him bodily into firsthand, 
original exposition of bed-rock art values. 

The nearness of the American scene re- 
quires of the artist a clarity of conception that 
is not conducive to misty critical discussions 
of false values such as characterized the re- 
cently over-exploited American followers of 
the French school. The demise of “misty- 
cism” has left the arty critic without baffling 
words, and as a last resort he ridicules the 
American scene. Certainly the golden age of 
Florence is refutation enough for such an 
attack. 

Many contemporary paintings of the Amer- 
ican scene are as straightforward records of 
present-day happenings—even if not as great 
perhaps—as were the superb paintings which 
recorded the colorful processions through the 
streets of Florence in 1439. If the use of 
the American scene (or local scene, or en- 
vironmental material—call it what you may) 
is detrimental to the art of today, then why 
was not the use of the Florentine scene, be- 
ginning with the patronage of Giovanni di 
Bicci, fatal to the art of the greatest period 
in the history of painting? Under any con- 
dition the number of artists is limited who 
are able to breathe into their work the breath 
of life, but certainly subject matter drawn 
from the artists’ environment, which he knows 
by first hand contact, cannot be condemned 
merely because the majority of artists fail 
to make this material live. This same sterile 
majority was just as much in evidence during 
the unhealthy vogues of a few years ago. 

Throughout the periods of foreign vogues, 
many artists scattered over the country con- 
tinued to use the material found about them. 
They used it because to some extent they had 
to, but mainly because they honestly wanted 
to. Fortunately they were far enough away 





from the popular vogues to escape discourag. 
ing ridicule. 

Although I feel sure no one of them would 
claim to have originated a habit that is so olf 
in the West, three men, through overemphasis 
in the news, have been credited with the firg 
use of the American scene. And as a result 
many critics, not bothering to investigate 
priority, have stupidly referred to almost ey 
other painter of the American scene as follow. 
ing after these three. This really would he 
funny were it not for the possible dire cop. 
sequences for the others. 

Naturally the usual camp-followers trail 
along in the wake of the movement, but jp 
the long run (if the artists do not lose 
courage), whether some of the critics like jt 
or not, the use of environmental material plus 
the spur of governmental subsidy will be 
recorded in history as the salvation and re 
naissance of American art. And although the 
fact may not be evident to the negation 
critic, it is not the American scene in itself 
of which people are tired, but rather the con- 
stant blabbing against it. 

Had equal emphasis been placed on _posi- 
tive and negative criticism alike at Chicago, 
many paintings that were panned or unnoticed 
would have found their vidience. After some 
two months of noise made by the negation 
critics, it was finally revealed that several 
important critics as well as several wealthy 
people who are financially interested in the 
Art Institute had given their approval to Dr. 
Harshe’s contemporary American exhibition. 
But scarcely anyone knew about this fact be- 
cause the news emphasis was negative. Cer- 
tainly such critics (or should we call them 
news-hounds?) are most naive in expecting 
the cool-headed minority to accept the u- 
reasonable inference that all of three hundred 
works in an important exhibition are bad. By 
the law of averages they just cannot be. 

However, the sad fact is that four fifths of 
the people will condemn or praise an exhibi- 
tion solely on the strength of having read 
about it in a newspaper which did not even 
carry a black and white reproduction to help 
out the opinion. 

From New York a layman has written to me 
thus:— “It is obvious that the critics on our 
important newspapers today are doing nothing 
but mention the painters in whose studios 
they lap up pink teas or swill cocktails. | 
wonder if we couldn’t do without the breed. 
I’ve been reading about the same _ brush 
pushers for so long I’m almost convinced that 
there never are any other artists represented 
in our exhibitions except the nice neat collee- 
tion I can recite in my sleep.” 


Negation and Retrogression 


Tt is almost axiomatic that if we would have 
progress in art we must have critical freedom. 
But there is an ideal of critical freedom. Ur 
fortunately its abuse by the neglect of news, 
by the expression of personal animosities, by 
gunning for the approval of the managing 
editor (who is interested in making news, nd 
art), by favoritism of friends and by facetious 
cleverness (which is really ignorance cor 
cealed) has sunk contemporary American aft 
criticism in a slough of despond. 

Like the proverbial wife, art criticism is # 
thing we can’t get along with and can’t g# 
along without. We just seem to get along 
in spite of it. The generous space devoted t 
art news by several Western dailies, mor 
than any other one factor, accounts for the 
great advance made in recent years by artists 
living outside the Eastern centers of po 
tion. It has made it possible for them to liv 
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at home. On the other hand, most of the 
critics on the great metropolitan dailies seem 
to be suffering from senility. They doubt 
everything, including their own attitude. And, 
as in the case of Pococurante, this is a sure 
sign of decadence. 

The ideal of critical freedom, whether in 
the classroom or on the newspaper, is rooted 
in knowledge, honesty, tolerance. When these 
are not present, in their place will be found 
ignorance, intolerance, vanity. Anyone can 
find fault, but it takes a first-rate critic and a 
man of courage to find the good in works of 
art—especially in those which are strange to 
him. News in general as it appears in our 
daily papers has developed into a wholly nega- 
tive thing. In this regard, art criticism, par- 
ticularly in New York and Chicago, is at 
fault. It construes the negative, carping, 
fault-finding approach as being courage. Es- 
tablished values only are construed as posi- 
tive. Therefore such criticism is retrogressive, 
because it approves of yesterday’s disappro- 
val, while at the same time it refuses to see 
or, through ignorance of basic principles, 
passes up what in turn will find tomorrow’s 


‘approval. 


Judging by the emphasis placed on the 
negative quantity, one might be justified in 
coming to the conclusion that cultural ad- 
vancement has reached a standstill. But, con- 
trary to this dark viewpoint, it is my belief 
that the public frenzy against cultural and 
economic advancement is no basic fault of 
this age or its people, but rather finds its 
origin in newspaper exploitation of the nega- 
tive notions and opinions of a small minority 
—notions and opinions which are based on 
ignorance, intolerance and vanity. It is the 
price we pay for democracy. People want to 
be in the swim. They want to crack the 
whip along with the critic. In art, even as in 
politics, this influence has caused the public 
to engage in a retrogressive game of “you’re- 
wrong-no-matter-what-you-do”. Criticism in 
this form seems to expect the artist or the 
President to do a double flip and begin all 
over every two months. 

In times past this form of criticism or 
mass sadism in the hands of religious zealots, 
moralists, and reformers has achieved the 
direct opposite of the result intended. And 
this is the only ray of hope I can see in the 
present situation. But, as any Jew can testify, 
as any slave need not bother to testify, as 
artists for uncounted generations have been 
testifying—this is a slow and painful way to 
freedom. 

Yes, as artists in these enlightened times 
are testifying. Within the past few years we 
have received such stultifying blows as the 
news that Mussolini had ordered fig leaves 
placed on the sculptured athletes surround- 
ing a new stadium in Rome. What an anach- 
ronism—in modernized Rome, of all places! 
At least they might have found justification 
in depicting the athletes wearing loin straps. 
And later—also from Rome—came an edict 
that there should be no more churches built 
in the contemporary architectural style. The 
style will persist, but the glory will not be 
Rome’s. 

Then there was the news in this country 
that the women of a district of the Federated 
Clubs had by questionnaire voted ninety per 
cent against modern art. Another question- 
naire should have been sent out to ascertain 
how many of these voters ever had seen in 
the original a piece of modern art—and could 
remember the titlke——or even had the remotest 
idea of what is modern art, except that they 
had heard it was a radical old bogey-man. 

I wonder how many of the avid advocates 
[Continued on page 28] 


Derain’s Strange “London Set” Shown Here 





“The Embankment,” by André Derain. 


The end of New York’s art season offered 
a surprise to weary gallery visitors with the 
showing of Derain’s “London Visualized” at 
the Bignou Galleries through May. These 
blazing canvases of dignified London were 
painted by Derain in 1907 during his Fauve 
period when he was one of the “wild beasts” 
of Paris howling against staid principles in 
art practice. Compared with the recent work 
of the French painter, these canvases afford 
something of a shock, due not so much to their 
colors and message but because they are 
Derain’s. With their dazzling yellows, blues 
and pinks, they could have been painted in 
Naples or Venice instead of London. Perhaps 
now, with his dignified browns and controlled 
brush, Derain might be able really to portray 
the gray gloom of serious London. 

The value of these pictures, observes Mal- 
colm Vaughan in the New York American, 
is primarily “historical,” since they represent 
the fountain-head of Derain’s later strength. 
“That these pictures appeared to bellow at 
their spectators is still quite understandable,” 
continues Mr. Vaughan, “for their coloring 
is, even yet, as bright as the blare of bugles, 
their construction as powerful as nets of steel. 

“As to the quality of their spirit, these 
canvases are the fruits of youth. Much of 
their passion, their daring and excitement are 
young intensities. A few years later, when 
Derain reached the age of maturity, he began 
to abandon this abrupt attack, this palette of 


sharp yellow and blue and red, disciplining 
his hot-heartedness into a calmer style, richer, 
deeper and more involved, a style eventually 
so mellowed with subtleties as to make him 
‘the very solid personification of that elusive 
doctrine, the French tradition.” ” 

“Derain’s Fauvism of this period,” wrote 
Edward Alden Jewell in the New York Times, 
“can scarcely be said to ‘roar’ today, although 
it is easy to understand how shocked the 
good Academicians of thirty years ago must 
have been. We have long since grown accus- 
tomed to the once startling harmonies, the 
disregard for ‘local color,’ the swift, irreverent 
definition of forms. In these charming London 
pictures Derain is seen, however, to have been 
still greatly influenced by the Post-Impres- 
sionists.” 


Californians at Ferargil’s 

A distinguished group of California water 
color painters is presented at the Ferargil 
Galleries, New York, until June 11, among 
them Clarence Hinkle, Paul Sample, Barse 
Miller, Phil Dike, Tom Craig, Paul Julian 
and Robert Majors. New York has already 
noticed Sample, Miller and Sheets. 

“This exhibition,” says the gallery an- 
nouncement, “does not claim to show all the 
outstanding Californians. It represents, how- 
ever, an important segment of them, and 
might even be considered a preview of what 
next year may bring forth.” 
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“Earth Receiving the Sun.” 


Indications are that the loan exhibition of 
fine arts and decorations which is being held 
in the stately Whitelaw Reid residence, Ophir 
Hall, at Purchase, N. Y., will fully live up to 
its rather elaborate and most promising title 
“Collected Treasure at Ophir Hall.” Scores 
of the finest pieces in the possession of more 
than 30 art and antique dealers have been 
assembled under the auspices of the Antiques 
and Decorative Arts League, in collaboration 
with the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Decorators, who have worked to 
attain effects of completely decorated and 
furnished rooms, avoiding a museum or exhi- 
bition appearance. The display is for the 
benefit of the Westchester County Children’s 
Association. 

The 


entire mansion is given over to the 





Decorative Motifs Mingle at Ophir Hall 

























































































































































Symbolic Sculpture by Wallace Rosenbauer. 


exhibition, the upper floor of the new wing 
being restricted to an all-American show, while 
magnificent tapestries, the rarest of 17th and 
18th century American French and 
English period furniture, important Chinese, 
Sévres and other porcelains, fill the rooms on 
the main floor. 


silver, 


In the stonefloored corridor 
has been installed the modern sculpture show 
arranged by Karl Freund, which includes the 
sensational “Earth Receiving the Sun” 
Wallace Rosenbauer. 

The “American Wing,” according to John 
Ginsburg, chairman of the committee on 
American antiques, will contain an impressive 
array of the finest examples available. Amer- 
ican silver will be featured in an exhibit con- 
sisting entirely of collectors’ pieces, shown 
by Robert Ensko, known as an authority in 


by 


SIX HORSES 


by 
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Until May 23 
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Springville’s 25,000 
Springville, Utah, whose high school ar 
project is unique, held its 15th Annual Ey. 
hibit in April, selecting, from more than 209 
entries, John E. Costigan’s “Trees” for the 
senior high school, and Marguerite S. Pear. 
son’s “Snowbound” for the junior high school, 
These canvases will be hung with the perma. 
nent collection of 150 works by outstanding 
American artists in the new $80,000 gallery 

which will be completed in the fall. 

Considered by Mae Huntington, a member 
of the art committee, “one of the most im. 
portant milestones in the history of the ar 
project,” the 1936 exhibition was not only 
larger in size but more “important from the 
standpoint of quality” of the works on dis. 
play. About 25,000 saw the show, many 
touring from Colorado, Idaho, California, 
Nevada, Wyoming and Arizona as well as 
from all parts of Utah. 

This community of fewer than 4,000 in. 
habitants takes pride in its art project, which 
is financed by the 800 students of the high 
school, with the whole-hearted support of the 
city council and various civic groups. The 
purchasing fund of $1,500 to $2,000 each 
year is a problem for the ingenuity of the boys 
and girls. 

When the new structure is completed, the 
permanent collection will be admirably 
housed, with provisions for the annual nation- 
wide exhibition—two large and two small 
galleries, an auditorium and rooms for art 
classes. The building, Spanish style in stucco 
construction, has the inevitable patio. 


this field. Unusual Duncan Phyfe examples 
appear in the Ginsberg & Levy exhibit. 
Arthur Sussel will show a special “Naval 
Collection,” consisting of rare historic paint- 
ings, prints and china jugs are decorated with 
portraits of captains and scenes from naval 
engagements in the War of 1812, also histor- 
ical items from the Boerum and Wetmore 
families of Philadelphia. Boerum was cap- 
tain of the “Constitution” in 1837. 

Fine American Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
are included in the Israel Sack group. Mrs. 
William Greig Walker will show American 
glass, all of the early hand-blown type. Early 
views of New York, antedating the famous 
Currier & Ives period, and some historical 
portraits, will be exhibited by Kennedy & 
Co. Mrs. Ehrich will also display 18th cen- 
tury historical portraits. 

An 18th century English  pine-panelled 
room has been installed by French and Com- 
pany, with Chippendale Queen Anne _ furni- 
ture. It is complete with finely carved over- 
mantel and cornice. From Arthur Acker- 
mann & Son comes a fine Queen Anne group. 
Eighteenth century Georgian mahogany an‘ 
satinwood are shown by Arthur S. Vernay. 
A French drawing room, mostly Louis XVI 
but with some Louis XV pieces, is the exhibit 
of Symons, Inc. 

Magnificient specimens of K’ang Hsi poly- 
chrome decorated porcelain vases are shown 
by Parish-Watson. Chinese porcelains and 
pottery in the Schmitt Brothers room will be 
arranged by Roland Moore, who is exhibiting 
rather a wide variety, consisting of excavated 
jars of the Han Dynasty, Ming celadon 
vases, 17th and 18 century blanc de Chine and 
decorated Chinese porcelains. 

Ophir Hall will be open to the public from 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m., from May 16 to May 31. 
Those going by train from New York City 
will take the New York Central Railroad to 
White Plains, or go by motor via either the 
Bronx River Parkway or the Hutchinson 
River Parkway. 
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Earle, 8 ft. 6 in. Tall 


Jack Earle, cultured giant of the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus, who is 


featured as “the world’s tallest man,” is 
having his first New York show at the Delphic 
Studios until May 17. Last spring he exhib- 
ited in E] Paso, Texas, his home town, where 
he paints each winter before the circus season 
opens up. Those who go to view his work 
out of curiosity will be surprised at the serious 
workmanship and mood quality apparent in 
these canvases. Jack Earle was modeling 
the head of an Austrialian bushman when he 
was discovered by Mr. Ringling, who sent him 
to school to learn sculpture. But he found that 
his heart was really with painting so he went 
to the Mexican artist, Emilio Garcia Cahero, 
and Harry Kidd, Philadelphia artist, for in- 
struction. 

This part-time artist does not work directly 
from the scene. Instead he stores up impres- 
sions while on the circus lot and composes 
them on canvas during his five-month winter 
holdiday. Like the picture “End of Magic,” 
which shows the last wagon pulling off the 
circus lot in the glare of the carbide light, the 
tinsel and paint has been packed away and 
only an “after the party” disillusionment re- 
mains. A self-portrait of the tall artist may 
be found in the painting “Midway,” which 
in gaudy colors gives the impression of bands 
playing, children crying, and _ impatient 
throngs awaiting the opening of the gate. In 
this a likeness of the eight-and-one-half foot 
Earle may be seen standing head and 
shoulders over the crowd while a barker, stand- 
ing below his arm pits, is pointing out with 
a tuler the wonders of the “tallest man in the 
world.” 

There is also a scene in a hobo jungle, with 
the tramps busy stirring up a mess of 
“Mulligan.” CEarle’s interest in Negro spirit- 
uals is found in the darkly colored “Swanee 
River Mood,” revealing a bent and weary 
Negro standing besides a dreary little creek 
in a dismal forest. Earle, whose hands mea- 
sure 12 inches each, has built an easel high 
enough for him to work on. Most people who 
paint the circus, according to the artist, see 
only the glitter and not the hard work behind 
the glamor. But Earle witnesses both and 
seems to be happier when his subject matter 
centers around the circus. 





Fans Provide Still Life Motifs 


Hattie Crippen Talbot whose early art 
training in New York has lain fallow while 
she devoted her attention to domestic inter- 
ests, has resumed her activity in painting. 
An exhibition of 27 oils and water colors was 
held recently at the Ebell Salon of Art, Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Talbot’s hobby is a fan col- 
lection representing many countries and 
periods. The fans provide motifs for the still 
lifes in her exhibition. “Richness of color, 
feeling for textures and accomplished drawing 
give the canvases much allure,” says the 
Hollywood Citizen-News. “The artist is 
equally at home in water color through which 
she achieves attractive tonal qualities.” 








PAINTINGS & WATER COLORS 
by 


International Artists 


Summer Exhibition 





MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
9 East 57th Street, New York 


Haseltine Models the Animal Aristocrats 





“Man O° War,” by 


Six horses by Herbert Haseltine, whose 
animal sculptures have brought him fame both 
here and abroad, are on view at the Carroll 
Carstairs Gallery, New York, until May 23, 
Haseltine’s horses include Man O’ War, Amer- 
ica’s most famous thoroughbred, foaled in 
1917, and who raced as a two and a three-year 
old in 21 races, of which he won 20. Man 
O”’ War won stakes to the value of $249,465. 
His golden chestnut coat has been accurately 
copied by Haseltine in patina. 

This sculptor, whose_champion animals ex- 
tend from steeple chasers to sheep and fav- 
orite bulls, feels the spirit and construction 
of these animals. But in his expert handling 
he does not fail to get a high finish in his 
art. Much time and patience is spent on his 
patina effects. From a red bronze, mottled 
with black and flecked with gold, Haseltine 
will turn to the dappled green and gold coat 
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Herbert Haseltine. 


of Royal Minstrel, which is loaned by John 
Hay Whitney. One does not have to be a 
turf enthusiast, says Edward Alden Jewell, to 
appreciate the skill with which the sculptor 
has done his work. 

“Like the previous animal figures Mr. 
Haseltine has shown here, these horses have 
been modeled with a subtle sense of the 
balance that may be struck between direct 
representation and_ stylization,” wrote Mr. 
Jewell in the New York Times. “The planes 
are always handled sculpturally and _ the 
matter of patina has been looked after with 
taste and zealous patience. These small 
sculptures are very effectively installed, too. 
Each is provided with a little concealed spot- 
light. If the atmosphere seems charged with 
a kind of super elegance, that does not ap- 
pear out of place, considering the glamour 
that weaves about celebrated stake winners.” 





Kohn Summer Shows Start 

Theodore A. Kohn & Son, New York 
jewellers, sponsor exhibitions each summer by 
young American artists who need and deserve 
encouragement. Their work is displayed ad- 
vantageously with no charge to the painter. 
In former years Fairfield Porter, Simeon 
Braguin, Burgoyne Diller, Horace Day, Mary 
E. Hutchinson, Lenna and Ira Glackens have 
shown at the establishment. 


Rosalie Carey inaugurates the 1936 series, 
exhibiting through May 29, oils and water 


colors with tendencies toward the abstract. 


After five years study at the Maryland In- 


stitute, Miss Cary went to Paris, working in 
the studios of Friesz, Lhote, Leger, Ozenfant 
and others. 
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Barnard Work Ruined 


As this issue of THe Art Dicest went to 
press, it was revealed that two statues by 
George Grey Barnard, famous American sculp- 
tor, had been destroyed by vandals, who broke 
into an old powerhouse where the figures were 
One, a plaster model of “The War 
cannot be 


stored. 
Bride,” 
though it can be replaced, represented many 
month’s work and was valued at $10,000. Mr. 
Barnard, who at 72 retains his characteristic 


replaced. The other, al- 


vigor, was shaken by his loss. 

Police believe that the intruders were boys 
who did not realize what they were doing. 
Barnard’s plaster model for his great “Rain- 
bow Arch of Peace” was not touched. 
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chemically pure drawing papers have 
a fine texture and uniform surface 
that retains the original brilliancy of 
inks and water colors. 
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and with wonderful erasing qualities. 






All Carew drawing papers made by the 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest he has to say something 
constructive, destructive, interesting or inspira- 
tional. To exclude the perfunctory things 
the critic sometimes says just to “represent” 
the artist or the gallery, is to do a kindness 
to critic, artist and gallery.) 


Sterne Drawings Please Critics 

A collection of brush and crayon draw- 
ings by Maurice Sterne, representative of his 
work in Bali, Taos and Anticoli (Italy), from 
1912 to 1925, were on view at the Milch Gal- 
leries. This was the most representative show 
of Sterne’s black and whites since his one- 
man show at the Museum of Modern Art some 
years ago. These pictorial compositions were 
based on somewhat dramatic studies of Bali- 
nese natives, American Indians and Italian 
peasants. If Sterne’s paintings had never 
been seen, suggested Charles Z. Offin in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, his reputation as an artist 
could rest on these drawings. 

“He has a broad, sweeping line, empha- 
sizing the bigness of forms and always char- 
acterful and expressive,” added Mr. Offin. “In 
the three dozen drawings in the present show, 
Bali subjects predominate. I think these 
are fairly recent sketches, as practically all 
of the drawings which Sterne originally did 
on the island in the Dutch East Indies when 
he ‘discovered’ it in 1913 have already been 
acquired by collectors.” 

“Sterne’s development as a draughtsman,” 
said Malcolm Vaughan in the American, 
“moves from tight precision toward sweeping 
breadth and from.lyrical charm toward dy- 
namic force. This is the direction taken by 
Titian, Greco, Frans Hals, Rubens, Degas and 
other great romantics. The parallel leads us 
to infer that Sterne is essentially a romanti- 
cist, an inference that promptly offers us— 
what even his devotees have been seeking— 
a key to his labyrinthine mind.” 

* + * 


Ary Stillman Gains New Strength 


After renouncing the French school of stu- 
dio painting, Ary Stillman, exhibiting at the 
Guild Art Gallery until May 23, has turned 
to New York street scenes. On view are 
impressions of the city’s parks, harbors and 
life under the “El.” Stillman’s canvases, as 
judged by Charles Z. Offin in the Brooklyn 
Eagle have “mood and atmosphere, achieved 
in straightforward fashion and without that 
laborious straining for wistfulness which made 
his portraits of last year seem so trivial. The 
present group of subjects are for the most 
part held to a chalky gray key, with small 
accents of warm color to give movement and 
shimmer.” 

“The new material,” wrote Howard Devree 
in the Times, “has brought with it a new 
strength and solidity, although his flaky brush- 
work persists. Sometimes his method serves 
greatly to his advantage, as when he pre- 
sents harbor haze or the confusion of Sixth 
Avenue under the ‘El. At any rate, the art- 
ist is turning to the metropolis in an attrac- 
tively romantic manner and it is evident that 
his aesthetic effort at interpretation is- an 


earnest and searching one.” 
* » = 


Dufy’s Racing Scenes 

Raoul Dufy’s spontaneous brush and gay 
splashes of color have found a pleasant me- 
dium in the English racing scenes on view 
at the Sporting Galleries until May 18. These 
playtime scenes of swirling crowds with ban- 
ners flying were done by Dufy in 1935, and 
include impressions at Ascot, Epsom and 
Goodwood. “He has already painted the 
French races,” says Carlyle Burrows in the 

















Herald Tribune, “and these studies are quite 
as stimulating as his French ones. They are 
gay in color, spirited in style and full of the 
brilliance and sparkle that Dufy gives 
bright and animated scenes. He is as lively 
in suggesting the massed crowds in and around 
the stands, as the graceful strollers in th 
leafy paddock. Dufy may be ‘stunty’ at times, 
but he is extraordinarily clever.” 

“The subjects being particularly dear jp 
him,” explains Malcolm Vaughan in the 
American, “Dufy has embodied in the pictures 
the quintessence of his art. His unique y 
vacity of expression and his ability to capture 
the life of a scene with a few quick strokes 
of his brush have never been seen to better 
advantage. 

“Tt is little realized in this country that 
Dufy’s lightning-like spontaneity is the me 
sult of many preliminary sketches, painstak. 
ingly considered. It is only after he has made 
numerous studies of his subject—working out 
the harmony of the colors, the rhythm of the 
drawing, the organization of the design—s 
he able to turn to his final picture and strike 
off, with apparent impulsiveness, a last ‘sketch’ 
that has in it all the movement, the gayety, 
the liveliness of the scene itself.” 


* * * 


Jewel Tones, But No Clear Path 


Julian Binford, 27-year-old painter from At. 
lanta, Ga., who was awarded a $2,500 Euro. 
pean scholarship from the Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1932, is exhibiting a group of 
mystic gouaches at the Karl Freund Gallery 
during May. Although this is Binford’s first 
New York exhibition, he has exhibited jin 
most of the leading museums in America, 
Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune called 
four of his religious subjects “flurries of reds 
and purples.” 

To Howard Devree of the Times the Binford 
gouaches “are replete with jewel tones. That 
the young man has not yet found his clear 
path is obvious: one feels in this work such 
diverse influences as Blake, Lautrec, Modigli- 
ani, ikons and Persian miniatures. Yet they 
are welded into individuality in a larger sense 
by his deeply religious feeling and his rare 
color. His subjects are chiefly biblical and 
mythological, with a preponderance of heads 
and figures. Some of the pictures, particu. 
larly those with liberal use of gilt, seem a 


little precious.” 
* * om 








































Charm, Energy and Singing Quality 


Unalloyed good taste and a strong decorative 
sense are the best assets of Aline M. Lieb 
man’s still lifes and landscapes at the Walker 
Galleries. It is evident to Malcolm Vaughan 
of the American that “the mind of this art 
ist is steeped in tradition, though the tech 
nique she employs is generally modern. This 
conjunction of old and new conjoins, in her 
expression, charm and energy. Most of her 
pictures have been painted with such joy in 
the task that they possess in consequence @ 
‘singing’ quality, a lyrical touch that enhances 
their appeal.” 

Jerome Klein of the Post described her paint 
ings as “simple broadly patterned designs o 
primarily decorative persuasion. They are e& 
ecuted in tempera technique, with which the 
artist became familiar through study with Ste 
fan Hirsch. The color is clear and direct, 
the pattern unequivocal, and yet the final ef- 
fect is a bit tame.” Charles Z. Offin was 
impressed by Mrs. Liebman’s fresh sense of 
color, “better described as her sense of the 
freshness and inherent charm of certain kinds 
of color—pink and rose and pale green. These 
colors respond to something that is in her, 

[Continued on next page] 
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Taft Toils at 76 


Lorado Taft, dean of American sculptors, 
figorous and active, reached a year past the 
three-quarter century mark on April 29. His 
dreams still are being fulfilled. For he is 
now working on his great project, “Creation,” 
a companion group to his notable “Fountain 
of Time” on Chicago’s Midway. Art and 
civic groups honored him with well deserved 
tributes. 

Mr. Taft’s contribution to art education in 
the Midwest and West is beyond dispute, for 
he is not only a sound instructor, a finished 
craftsman, but as a lecturer he has the faculty 
of arousing deep interest in his subject. This 
was manifest when he gave a series of lectures 
in the Chicago Art Institute from 1919 to 
1929. After the first few years the lectures 
had to be moved to a larger place, Fullerton 
Hall, where 186 free talks were given to more 
than 92,000 persons, an average audience of 
490 with only 184 seats in the hall. Mr. 
Taft was instructor in the sculpture depart- 
ment of the Art Institute school from 1886 
to 1907. 

Among the sculptor’s most famous works, 
done through the B. F. Ferguson Monument 
Fund, are “The Fountain of the Great Lakes” 
on the south entrance of the Art Institute, 
“The Fountain of Time” on the Midway and 
“The Solitude of the Soul” in the Institute’s 
collection. 











New York Criticism 
{Continued from preceding page] 






and her work reveals the personal quality quite 
unmistakably.” 







* * * 


Mrs. John Paints the Southwest 


The Southwest is the feature of Grace 
Spaulding John’s exhibition at the Delphic 
Studios until May 17. This artist seems to 
work rapidly, giving quick impressions of sun- 
slashed courtyards, trees standing against 
adobe walls, shadowy and cool patios and 
languid life as seen in this section. Some- 
times Mrs. John works directly on natural 
linen as an embroiderer might, using this mel- 
low tone to an advantage. Carlyle Burrows 
describes her subjects as “fat native women 
and sleepy burros*in the sun-drenched, mo- 
notonous streets and gloomy inner courtyards 
about Mazatlan and Patzcuaro in Mexico.” 

But Howard Devree of the Times felt that 
“Mexico has been seen through sympathetic 
American eyes and transferred to canvas i 
gentle gray-brown harmonies, with occasional 
use of brilliant greens and reds. ... Shadow 
pattern of tree cast by brilliant sunlight on a 
White wall or the cool courtyard which in- 
Vites to rest, she has striven to give us. But 
she has not neglected the humble burro and 
has made him also decorative.” 

* * * 


Ret of France Gets American Hearing 


Once a year Contemporary Arts shows the 
work of a European, and now the gallery has 
tected the paintings of Etienne Ret to be 
shown until May 23. Howard Devree of the 
Times classified Ret’s work as being “quite 
French. There are flower pieces, figures in 
®stume or nude, portraits and still-lifes in 
which he has brought color and decorative 
design together in well-rounded manner. Oc- 
tasionally his backgrounds seem a little casual. 
‘The Death of Blake’ captures a very Blake- 

sense of composition. Enthusiasm and love 
of color characterize the work.” 

Jerome Klein of the Post called him “a 
Young French romantic whose paintings are 

sprays of sensitively posed, delicately nu- 


teed color.” 

















































The Farmer Wanted Leaves on a Dead Tree 





“Year After Drought,” by Grant Reynard. 


Water colors by Grant Reynard, done on 
his trip through the Middle West and Cali- 
fornia last Summer, may be viewed at the 
Leonard Clayton Gallery, New York, through 
May. More accustomed to the heavy blue- 
green coloring of the New England landscape, 
Reynard found it rather hard to get accus- 
tomed to the yellow light of the Middle 
West. But soon he found himself enjoying 
the change and spent the Summer painting 
barnyards, wheat fields, chickens and yardsful 
of sleeping pigs, as well as sketches of Harry 
Wickey and his wife Maria working. In Los 
Angeles he recorded a part of colorful China- 
town before it was razed for the Union Sta- 
tion. Reynard found mountains as well as 
prairies on his way through and captured 
both approaching storms and sunny fields. 

It had been 20 years since the artist had 


U. S. Show for Paris 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
has accepted the invitation of the French 
Government to arrange a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of American art to be held in the Musée 
de Jeu de Paume during the summer of 1937, 
coinciding with the World’s Fair in Paris. 
The invitation culminated negotiations that 
have been in progress for two years between 
M. Henri Verne, director of the Louvre, and 
A. Conger Goodyear, president of the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

The exhibition will include examples of 
American painting and sculpture from early 
Colonial times to the present day. About 
one-third will be historic and two-thirds con- 
temporary American art, confined “as far as 
possible to works that reveal distinctly Amer- 
ican characteristics.” There will be about 
150 paintings in oil and water color and be- 
tween 25 and 50 pieces of sculpture. A 
special section will be devoted to American 
Folk Art and, if space permits, a showing of 
lithography and photography. It is planned, 
also, to set aside several rooms for a display 
of American architecture. 

“When the Museum of Modern Art was 
founded in 1929,” said Mr. Goodyear, “it was 
planned as more than a local or even a na- 
tional institution. The hope of the founders 
was that it should become international in 
scope. It has never been our intention to 
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visited his home town, Grand Island, Neb. 
He found it had jumped from a population 
of 7,000 to 18,000. This town, which boasts 
of visits by the eccentric Death Valley Scotty 
and remembers tales of the “wild rampages” 
of Buffalo Bill (due, maybe to the famous bar 
opposite the station), arranged an exhibition 
for its home artist in one of the hotels. The 
result was that $1,100 worth of work was 
sold. A definite art movement evolved, an art 
club was started and now Grand Island is 
art conscious. Reynard has found, as he ex- 
plains, “a new lease on life.” 

“Year After Drought” was painted outside 
of Grand Island. The owner of the farm was 
so interested that he wanted to buy it, pro- 
viding Reynard would put some leaves on the 
tree. The farmer wanted to remember the 
tree as it had been before so many droughts. 


direct one-way traffic through the museum, 
merely showing this country what is happen- 
ing abroad in art. We feel it fully as im- 
portant to send a stream of American art in 
the opposite direction, to show other nations 
what American artists are achieving. We are, 
therefore, greatly encouraged to receive this 
signal honor from the French Government.” 

“I am satisfied,” said M. Verne, “that this 
fine showing of art will serve to strengthen 
the ties of strong friendship which unite our 
two countries and I am very happy to be 
charged with giving you the assurance of our 
entire collaboration.” 

Many American museums 
promised their co-operation. 


have already 
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Minneapolis Honors the Van Derlips, Donors 





“Portrait of Charlotte of France,” by Francois Clouet. 


Attesting the munificence of John R. Van 
Derlip, a founder of the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts and its president until his death last 
March, the Institute has been devoting its 
monthly Bulletin since October almost exclu- 
sively to an informal catalogue of paintings and 
sculptures bequeathed by him to the Institute. 
Given in memory of Ethel Morrison Van Der- 
lip, the collection now affords citizens of 
Minneapolis the pleasure which was Mr. Van 
Derlip’s criterion in selecting his art treas- 
ures. 

While Mr. Van Derlip’s chief interest lay 
in early paintings, and particularly those re- 
lated to the iconography of the Virgin, the 
collection embraces Renaissance and later 
periods as well. Important examples trace 
the development and activity in painting in 
Italy, France, Spain and Flanders, and parallel 
expressions in sculpture, textiles, ceramics and 
furniture. The bequest enriches many branches 
of the Institute’s permanent collection. 

Examples of the Italian schools form the 
largest portion of the bequest. Three Italo- 
Byzantine paintings speak of the early days 
of the Siennese school, followed by numerous 
examples of the clarified style. In contrast 
are fourteenth and fifteenth century works by 
Florentine artists. Examples from the Vene- 
tian school present a more comprehensive 
view of the styles from the “St. Anthony” 
by Simone da Cusighe, previous to the six- 
teenth century, to Venetian scenes by Cana- 
letto and Guardi. 

Landscape becomes a feature in the Flem- 
ish school, together with increased interest in 
portraiture. Mr. Van Derlip’s collection is 


rich in 
style. 

Prominent in the French section is Francois 
Clouet’s “Portrait of Charlotte of France,” re- 
produced herewith, which, the Bulletin states, 
is “typical of the Renaissance manner in 
France, illustrating perfectly the fashionable 
court portrait of the period.” Other French 
paintings represent the work of Claude Lor- 
raine, Monticelli, Diaz and Boudin. 

“The Spoliation” by El Greco dominates 
the Spanish group. “Portrait of Dorothy Ber- 
ridge” by Joseph Wright, English painter 
of the 18th century, and a “Portrait of an 
Unknown Man” by Van der Helst “are un- 
doubtedly among the finest late works of the 
collection.” 

Mr. Van Derlip’s sculptures were mostly 
fourteenth and fifteenth century pieces. By 
Rosselino are Madonna studies both in poly- 
chrome relief and painted terra cotta. The 
Virgin was the subject of an unknown Sien- 
nese artist’s polychrome, and again, of a 
polychromed marble relief from a Florentine 
atelier. Outstanding in the French sculpture 
is a fourteenth century ivory carving of the 
Madonna and Child. 

While a complete catalogue of the Van 
Derlip legacy has not yet been made, the 
exhibition of the collection indicates a wide 
range of interests and discriminating taste. 
“Apart from filling noticeable gaps in the 
permanent collections,” the Bulletin states 
that the Ethel Morrison Van Derlip bequest 
“will stand as a fitting memorial to two of 


the most generous friends the museum has 
ever had.” 


religious subjects in characteristic 





Many Panaceas 


At least 50 different suggestions for the bes 
means of assisting artists in case the Federgl 
art projects are discontinued were proffered 
by exhibitors in the Society of Independen 
Artists’ 20th annual show, continuing at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, until May 
17. Less than ten per cent of the exhibitors 
are on art projects, it was revealed in ques 
tionnaires submitted to the 450 artists and 
sculptors in the show. 

The establishment of Federal art projects 
on a permanent, non-relief basis was adyo. 
cated by the greatest number, and the nex 
most numerous suggestion was for the city, 
state or national government to provide large 
public buildings where all artists might ex. 
hibit free, and for a more widespread pro. 
gram to educate the public in art apprecia- 
tion, beginning with children in the grade 
schools. Other means of helping the artist 
included a plan for the Government to furnish 
free studio space to all artists for living and 
working purposes; that the Government “give 
each painter $100 a month and let him 
alone;” that artists should learn a trade or 
else take up farming or merchandising for 
a livelihood. 

That wealthy collectors should be forced to 
divert the funds expended on old masters to 
living artists was another suggestion; also 
that artists be given commissions to decorate 
every public building in the country at public 
expense; that artists go into the field of in- 
dustrial designing; that prices on works of 
art be reduced so that all persons of moderate 
incomes might afford them; that the rental 
policy be put into effect in museums and 
galleries throughout the country. 

One young painter of Athens, Alabama. 
thought that the artists’ problem would be 
solved if they moved “South where living is 
cheap and there are few distractions.” Another 
advocated “dole” for artists, and one artist 
whose work has been shown in a number of 
middle-western museums and in group shows 
here, wrote: “I wish I could suggest some: 
thing—perhaps it would keep me _ from 
starvation.” 

Asked whom they considered the most in- 
portant artists and sculptors in America te- 
day, the names of 80 different painters and 
20 sculptors were submitted. First place 
among the painters by an equal number of 
votes went to John Sloan and Thomas Benton 
with Leon Kroll and John Marin second, 
and Alexander Brook third. William Zorach 
was voted the leading sculptor, with Paul 
Manship, second, and Robert Laurent, third. 


Newark to See Modernism 

The Co-operative Gallery, Newark’s first 
modern art gallery, has just opened at 120 
Washington Street. The opening exhibition, 
continuing until May 30, consists of paintings 
by such living Americans as Yusuo Kuniyoshi, 
Raphael Soyer, Milton Avery, William Grop- 
per, Diego Rivera, Joseph Stella and Bertram 
Hartman. The next show will feature 4 
group of outstanding New Jersey artists. The 
younger New Jersey artists will hold exhibi- 
tions every two weeks. 

The directors of the Co-operative Gallery 
are Bernard Rabin and Nathan Krueger. 








THE DOWNTOWN 
9th Annual $100 Exhibition 


Paintings and Sculpture 
by Leading American Artists 
Opening May 25th 
113 West 13th Street, New York 
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Like Whirling Gadgets 
[Continued from page 4] 

Another artist proposes that the govern- 
ment “give each painter $100 a month 
and let them alone.’’ Now, honestly do you 
want 100,000 persons who think they are 
painters to get $100 a month out of Uncle 
Sam's pocket ($10,000,000) which you, 
if you are a real artist, will help to repay? 

Another suggests that painters should 
learn a trade or else take up farming or 
merchandising for a livelihood. This man 
has a brain in his head, and, without 
doubt, is veritably an artist. 

The prime nitwit of the Independents 
suggests that “‘wealthy collectors” be 
“forced” to divert the funds expended for 
old masters to living artists. How can 
you “force” them, under either statutory 
er common law to buy what they do not 
want? Can the government compel a 
citizen to buy a Cadillac or a Packard 
when he wants a Ford? Can it compel 
a citizen to buy sturgeon when he wants 
flounder ? 

You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can't make him drink. 

When rich Americans buy old masters 
they never acquire them for themselves. 
Their pictures go eventually into mu- 
seums. Rich Americans have a way of 
building personal monuments by way of 
benefactions. 

Another painter thinks the artists’ 
problem would be solved if they moved 
“South, where living is cheap and there 
are few distractions.” The artist must 
exist in the whirling vortex of his age. 
And besides if he went down South, 
where very little art is bought, could he 
have confidence in his career in the North? 

The wisest of all who answered the 
questionnaire said: “‘] wish I could suggest 
something—perhaps it would keep me 
from starvation."" There is the ring of 
reality in this. 

If you are not an artist, my artist 
friend, step out, and apply yourself to 
productive labor that will benefit man- 
kind. But don’t quit art. Make an avoca- 
tion of what you now consider a vocation. 
There is no telling what may yet happen, 
when you do “common” work. 





A Good Beginning! 


What Kurtzworth said in Los Angeles 
about the art buying of club women, and 
what The Art Digest said about what 
Kurtzworth said apparently raised Tophet 
in the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

So a questionnaire was sent out, and it 
is now announced (see Florence Topping 
Green's department on page 32) that 
American club women spent $30,332 for 
art in 1935, excluding the $1,585 which 
Mrs. Allen, originator of the Penny Art 
Fund, paid out of her own pocket for 
works to be distributed as prizes. 

This is a fine beginning, ladies of the 
Federation, and the editor expresses his 
admiration for all of you. 

But there are considerably more than 
a million of you—some the wives of doc- 
tors and lawyers and some the wives of 
millionaire bankers, merchants and _in- 
dustrialists. 

The Art Digest suggests that instead of 
buying $30,332 worth of paintings and 
sculptures by American artists, you buy 
$3,033,200 worth each year. 

At that figure each of you cultured ones 
Would be spending only $3 or so a year 
to keep art alive in the nation and in 





Gives Europe a Nip of Its Own Medicine 


Azadia Newman, youthful portrait painter 
from Washington, D. C., is holding her first 
New York exhibition at the Ehrich-Newhouse 
Galleries until May 23. Although Miss New- 
man seems to specialize -in the painting of 
men’s portraits, she is more at ease when she 
is painting women. Her portraits of Walter 
Huston, who is now preparing for his role in 
“Othello” to open on Broadway in the Fall; 
Vice-President Garner, and Senator Thomas 
P. Gore, renowned blind senator from Okla- 
homa, and Lord Barthy, reveal a strength of 
execution and power of draughtsmanship that 
characterize her work. She went to England 
to paint the latter, thereby turning the tables 
on Europe. The artist has a fearless approach 
and by using strong contrasts of values suc- 
ceeds in getting solid effects which the critics 
say “reveal a man’s strength.” 

More than the capable execution, however, 
is the rare feminine sense of character that 
makes itself felt in her portraits. That she 
is more at ease in painting her own sex may 
be observed in the more relaxed and less 
formal attitudes struck by her feminine sitters. 
For one who has been painting only four 
years, Miss Newman has had unusual success, 
critics point out, both in her selection of 
sitters and in her rapid develonment. She 
was trained in the Corcoran Gallery School 
in Washington, the Pennsylvania Academy 
and the Art Students League in New York 
where she won the class competition in George 
Bridgman’s group. 

Miss Newman was born in Washington, 
where her family has lived for 200 years. Her 
grandfather. Pierce Shoemaker, at his death 
willed a 3,500 acre tract, the remainder of the 
original grant bought by Isaac Pierce from 
the estate of Lord Baltimore. The other 
part of the tract was seized by the government 
in 1891 and turned into Rock Creek Park. 
“Azadia” was named from a section of Rock 
Creek Park. The artist came to New York 








your homes. And even the small retail- 
er’s wife could afford this. 


It’s a Pity! 

The Artists’ Aid Committee has de- 
cided to discontinue its open air exhibi- 
tions in Washington Square, New York. 
The reason given is that there is no need 
for the display any longer, because the 
government, itself, has taken on the func- 
tion—or task—of providing a livelihood 
for artists,—good, mediocre, indifferent, 
and bad. 

It is a pity, in a way, because at the 
Washington Square free art mart the 
person who knew something about art 
could buy for his home good paintings, 
mediocre paintings or indifferent paint- 
ings. If he had a milligram of taste he 
would walk past the bad and the very bad 
works to buy the good. Under the new 
arrangement, he can go into federal, 
state and municipal buildings and see some 
of the good, the mediocre and indifferent 
pictures, and oodles and oodles of the bad 
and very bad works produced by persons 
who were entitled to relief but who should 
have had it in the “white collar” class, 
instead of being allowed to pervert Ameri- 
can taste, which so many informed per- 
sons have been trying to improve. 

The twenty exhibitions sponsored by 
the Artists’ Aid Committee resulted in 
sales of more than $60,000 worth of art. 
But it was passable art—not bad art or 
very bad art that sold. 








“Walter Huston,” 
actor is shown studying “Othello,” in 
which he will appear next Fall. 


The 


by Azadia Newman. 


at the suggestion of Walter Huston, who had 
seen her portraits in several exhibitions and 
liked them so well that he commissioned her 
to do one of him. On her way over to London 
to paint Lord Barnby, Miss Newman did a 
portrait of Commander René Pugnet, Captain 
of the Normandie. 


Ciiclidie| 1893 Archibat 


Charles A. Coolidge, of the former archi- 
tectural firm of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 
died at his home in Boston, April 1, aged 78. 
Mr. Coolidge’s firm drew the plan for the 
present Art Institute of Chicago in 1891. 
When the Columbian Exposition was an- 
nounced for 1893 the Institute trustees con- 
ferred with the Fair Commissioners, who set 
aside $200,000 for the erection of a building 
to house the World’s Congress of Religions. 

The Institute’s former building at Michigan 
Avenue and Jackson Boulevard was sold to 
the Chicago Club for $425,000, and the sums 
were joined to build the present Renaissance 
building on Michigan Avenue at Adams 
Street. At the close of the fair, the Art in- 
stitute was established in these quarters. By 
1910 the erection of certain additions brought 
the cost of the structure to $1,115,000. 

And in this building Jules Breton’s “Song 
of the Lark” first began to sing in competi- 
tion with Shelley’s “Skylark.” 


Father and Son 


An unusual circumstance arose at the May 
Painting-of-the-Month Club, conducted by 
Contemporary Arts, when Ladislas De Nagy’s 
painting was selected by his artist-father, 
Ernest De Nagy, who held the winning ticket 
among the 64 participants. The elder De 
Nagy, a former court painter of Austria- 
Hungary, has lived a life rich in the tradition 
of the old school of artists who actually lived 
well by their brushes. After leaving Hungary 
at the time of the Communist regime, he 
toured almost every country in Europe moving 
from village to town with his family. 

His son, who started painting with his 
father at the age of ten, studied at the 
Academy in Budapest and in Paris. Since 
their arrival here, the father has continued 
portrait painting while Ladislas has been 
recording the teeming life of Manhattan. 
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Poor Richard Theme of Exhibition at Metropolitan Museum 





“Portrait of Benjamin Franklin,” by David Martin. 


“Sage and illustrious Franklin, the 


most 
respectable man in America,” as Voltaire 
termed him, is the subject of a_ special 


Summer exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. The display, entitled “Benjamin 
Franklin and His Circle,’ was originally 
planned for the Assembly Room of the Amer- 
ican Wing, but the material which centered 
about the theme was so abundant that the 
three rooms of Gallery D6 were utilized, with 
adaptions of the architectural features and 
changes in the color of the woodwork to 
afford a Colonial atmosphere. Portraits of 
Franklin in various media, furniture, silver 
and decorative objects owned by him and ma- 
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terial pertaining to his activities form an un- 
usual exhibition. 

“Certainly around no American of the 18th 
century save Franklin could an exhibition of 
this caliber be organized,” Joseph Downs 
writes in the Bulletin. “A reading of his 
letters and biographies leaves us with a last- 
ing admiration and respect for their wisdom, 
human sympathy, intellectual curiosity, wit, 
and diplomacy of the man. How widely he 
inspired similar feelings during his lifetime 
is amply attested by artistic evidences of his 
career, with which this exhibition is chiefly 
concerned. Franklin’s associations with fa- 
mous personages were legion, and his own 
fame magnetized’ artists on two continents. 
Houdon, Caffieri, Fragonard, Duplessis, Greuze, 
Cochin, Suzanne, Chamberlain, David Martin, 
Peale, Patience and Joseph Wright, and 
Wilson, among others, portrayed him, some of 
them repeating their efforts many times.” 

Presenting in so far as possible a chrono- 
logical picture of Franklin’s life, the exhibi- 
tion’s earliest portrait was probably painted by 
Robert Feke about 1748 and was bequeathed 
to Harvard College by a descendant of John 
Franklin’s widow. A portrait painted by 
Franklin’s friend Benjamin Wilson in 1759 
comes to the exhibition from the White 
House. Major André took the portrait from 
Franklin’s house at the time of the British 
evacuation of Philadelphia and it was carried 
to England by General Sir Charles Grey. In 
1906 it was “returned to the United States” 
by his descendant, Earl Grey. 

Cotton Mather, to whose stern advice young 
Franklin listened, and the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, who induced the 18-year-old printer 
to go to England but left him stranded 


there, are shown in portraits. The earlieg 
known view of Philadelphia, painted in 17]g. 
20 by Peter Cooper, presents the city Franklin 
saw when he came to Philadelphia in 1723, 
This painting is lent by the Library Com. 
pany of Philadelphia, the first public library 
in America, founded by Franklin in 173}, 
Rare examples of Franklin’s early printing 
are included, writes Mr. Downs, “to show 
the excellence of his typography, achieved by 
the choice of type, ornamental devices, and 
fine spacing.” 

Six busts by Houdon are representative of 
Franklin’s career following his retirement 
from the printing business. Of the marble 
bust executed in 1778, when Franklin was 
negotiating for funds to finance the American 
Revolution, Mr. Downs says: “Houdon has 
portrayed here the sagacious diplomat, bril- 
liant raconteur, and sympathetic friend whose 
qualities made him the idol of France.” The 
“thumb portrait,” so dubbed because of the 
sitter’s attitude, was painted in 1767 by David 
Martin in London. Franklin, dressed in a 
brilliant blue coat, is seated at a crimson- 
draped table, engrossed in scholarly pursuits. 

Evidence of Franklin’s popularity abroad 
is recorded in the Amiens Gazette, 1780. “Mr. 
Fragonard, the King’s Painter at Paris has 
lately displayed to the utmost efforts of his 
Genius an elegant picture dedicated to the 
Genius of Franklin. . . .” This animated 
conception shows Franklin, robed in a toga, 
surrounded by various classical deities. 

Numerous Wedgewood jasper and_ basalt 
“cameos” of the American diplomat are dis- 
played, together with miniatures on_ ivory. 
Fine cabinet work owned by Franklin and 
various mementoes of his foreign travels give 
proof of his connoisseurship, while the like- 
nesses of his friends and the scenes hallowed 
by his presence contribute to a fuller por- 
trait of this “first great American.” 


Gravel in the Shoe 


Harry Kurtzworth, president of the Los 
Angeles Art Association, in a recent com- 
munication to The Argonaut of San Francisco: 

“We give visitors to the Palace of the Legion 
of Honor . . . something else to remember 
our culture by in the form of a shoeful ... 
of gravel.” 

Dr. Walter Heil in a more recent communi- 
cation to The Argonaut: 

“It occurred to me that you should be in- 
terested to know that, at their last meeting, 
the board of trustees of the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor passed a resolution 
to have the walk and the court paved. We 
expect this work will be done soon 
through the W. P. A.” 

Thus W. P. A.—the praised and cursed— 
“lays the rough paths of peevish Nature even, 
and opens in each heart a little heaven.” 
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Whistler, Bellows 


Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los Angeles 
Times, occasionally, when the pressure of the 
art season wanes, treats his readers to bits of 
qiticism and art reporting definitely off the 
beaten track—always filled with that rare 
journalistic ingredient, “human interest.” Not 
long ago he wrote a “comparison article” on 
Bellows and Whistler, “the male and female 
poles of American painting.” “Both excelled 
in black and white,” he wrote, “Whistler 
being the 19th century’s most original etcher, 
Bellows the 20th century’s foremost litho- 
grapher. 

“Cursed and cursing during his life, the 
expatriate, Whistler, made his patterned etch- 
ings of the Thames, his lacy etchings of 
Venice. ‘He uses up all his black in the dis- 
tance” said the etching pundit, Hammerton, 
of the Thames series. Other critics found the 
Venice prints hadn’t enough black. You can’t 
please a critic. 

“But there was always some one to love 
and buy the prints. Before long all the world 
was ‘painting like Whistler’ in five colors, 
mostly faded grays; and etching like him. ‘A 
modern etching looks as though a_ black 
spider had crawled diagonally across the 
paper and died in the top corner,’ wrote 
Aldous Huxley. They got that way from 
Whistler, only he did it well. 

“Twenty-five years in his grave and Thomas 
Craven turned his eagle scream against th 
dead dandy’s etchings: ‘cautious renderings of 
picturesque scenes—feeble draughtsmanship.” 

“Unfortunately you still cannot buy these 
‘cautious renderings’ for a song, despite price 
deflations of the last decade. There is some- 
thing in Whistler’s tremulous or firm etched 
lines, in the silver lines of his lithographs, 
for which people persist in paying good 
money. 

“I suggest you go out to the Print Rooms 
in Hollywood and see if you can discover 
what that ‘something’ is. I suspect it’s like 
that ‘something’ that charms in a woman. 
You don’t know what it is but if she has it, 
it sticks. 

“If Whistler played a clarinet in the or- 
chestra of American painting, surely George 
Bellows. That could stand as a pun but I 
intended to say George Bellows played a slide 
trombone. 

“Whistler picked up etching when it was 
not so popular, and was so successful that we 
have all had to endure women who say they 
are ‘just cr-a-a-zy about etchings.’ When Bel- 
lows said he would like to try lithography, a 
leading New York print dealer discouraged 
him. Lithography had ‘gone out.’ Etching 


was ‘in.’ 


“George avowed he would bring lithog- 
raphy back—and he did. Today it is Amer- 
ican artists’ favorite print medium. But Bel- 
low’s lithographs still top them all in force, 
interest and originality. 

“Of course, they also cost quite tidy sums 
now. I recall the selling of a ‘Stag at 
Sharkey’s’ lithograph ten years ago for $150, 
and being staggered by the price. One sold 
here last month for $2,800.” 





A Safeguard 


“The next time that lanky sculptor next 
door comes in here to grab off a big feed,” 
said Lapis Lazuli, the painter, “I am going 
to apply sanctions to him. He'll get his 
dinner, but I won’t let him have a toothpick.” 





Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
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Gauguin Prints at Keppel’s 
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New Gallery 


“Les Cigales et les Fourmis.” Lithograph on Zinc by Paul Gauguin. 


Lithographs and wood cuts made by Gau- 
guin are prominent in the initial exhibition 
of the Keppel Galleries in their new quarters 
at 71 East 57th Street, New York, together 
with a varied selection of prints by Rem- 
brandt, Diirer, Whistler, Zorn, Bellows and 
contemporary artists. Some of the Gauguin 
prints were done in trial proof form during 
his first trip to Tahiti, others were printed by 
his friend Roy in Paris with oil paint applied 
to the wood, while some of the better 
examples were done by the artist’s son Pola 
Gauguin in Copenhagen from the original 
blocks of his father. Pola, like his father, 
an artist and also an art critic, endeavored 
to bring out Paul Gauguin’s thoughts and 
imagery as truly as possible. Experiments 
proved that Chinese rice paper produced the 
best results in making the prints distinct. 

Few artists have treated wood-engraving 
with so deep a feeling as has Paul Gauguin, 
although expert technique may be wanting. In 
spite of the plain, straightforward way in 
which the wood has been treated, he suc- 
ceeded in creating an unusual picturesque 
effect and tone. His instinctive feeling for 
decorative composition appears in all of the 
prints, the smaller ones sometimes bearing a 
suggestion of fragments of Peruvian textiles. 
Primitive patterns and an air of strange 
mystery are found in these Tahitian subjects 
and in the prints made during his short visit 
to Martinique. 

“We have lost—most of us—the sense of 
formidable revolt against unfamiliar methods 
of expression in art,” writes Elisabeth Luther 
Cary in the New York Times. “Our minds 
are gradually opening to the recognition that 
in the house also are many mansions, and an 
artist is none the less an artist for choosing 
his own in which to lodge his personality. 
In the house of Gauguin we find among others 
one idea which we cannot too deeply ponder: 
it is that to realize for a public a scene that 
to an artist is grand, profound, mysterious, 
the artist must drop all pedestrian imitation 


and use his talent or genius toward finding 
transpositions or equivalents to show by 
these as much as he can of the qualities that 
have moved him and by which he would 
have us moved.” 

In one of his anxious efforts to explain him- 
self in words, Gauguin once wrote to his 
friend Georges de Monfried: “I wish you 
would keep out one or two hundred francs 


and have some of the wood-prints well 
framed. You can get them from Roy. Then, 
when these examples are framed, either 


separately or two by two, show them quietly 
in your house or leave some with your friend 
in Beziers. They all belong to you, and if 
anyone wants them you have the whole lot 
to sell. Only 30 proofs were pulled from each 
plate and they were numbered. It is because 
these prints go back to the most primitive 
time of engraving that they are interesting. 
Wood-engraving for illustrations has become 
like photogravure, sickening. A drawing by 
Degas beside a copy of the drawing done by 
hatchers! I am sure that my wood-en- 
gravings, which are so different from all of 
the engraving being done now, will have a 
certain value. . . .” 

The Keppel Galleries, New York’s oldest 
print firm, was started in 1868 by Frederick 
Keppel, who began business with a portfolio 
of 62 prints purchased from an Englishman 
for the sum of $100. From the first store on 
Beekman Street, the firm moved to 16th 
Street, where a pet raccoon and a raven kept 
Mr. Keppel and prospective buyers good com- 
pany. In 1905 the gallery moved to 39th 
Street, where it remained for 19 years or until 
the art world moved uptown to 57th Street. 
Then it settled down at 16 East 57th Street 
for 12 years. The present galleries at 71 
East 57th Street are managed by Mr. Keppel’s 
son David. Looked upon as one of the most 
conservative of print galleries, it must be 
noted that modern prints by Cézanne, Matisse, 
Picasso and Rouault were launched by these 
galleries in 1920. 




































































































































































The etchings of Alphonse Legros, painter 
and etcher, who died in 1911, form an exhi- 
bition at the Kraushaar Galleries, New York, 
during May. Although he was of French 
blood, Legros went to England when he was 
26 to teach etching at the South Kensington 
school. In 1876 he became an instructor at the 
Slade School of the College, 
London and after becoming a_ naturalized 
Englishman remained at the college for 17 
years. 

Legros’ principles for etching were severity 
and truth, with a simple technique. He taught 
his students respect for the traditions of the 
old masters, until then somewhat foreign to 
English art. 

Legros experimented in all sorts of art 
methods. Whenever he saw a fine example 
in a museum, or a process in a workshop in- 
terested him, he never rested until he had 
mastered the technique. By his influence on 
such students of the Slade School as C. W. 
Furse, William Strang, William Rothenstein 
and Harrington Mann, English art was again 
brought into closer touch with the main 
European tradition, and he contributed greatly 
to the revival of draftsmanship in Britain 
at the close of the 19th century, something 
still strongly apparent today. His influence 
undoubtedly contributed to the high standards 
of the Slade School, whose students are sent 
out into the active exhibiting world only after 
they have thoroughly mastered the 
principles of draftsmanship. 

After he resigned his professorship in 1892, 
his work became freer and more imaginative. 
During the last 19 years of his life he worked 
in the free and ardent manner of his earlier 
days. Included in his exhibition is the “Monk 
at the Organ,” reproduced above, and the 


University 


sound 


“Monk at the Organ,” by Alfonse Legros. 


famous “Death of the Vagabond,” described 
by Henry McBride of the New York Sun as 
“one of the most poignant prints of modern 
times.” Mr. McBride added: “There was a 
grief-stricken attention in this artist’s work 
to the tragic mutability of nature that added 
inescapable seriousness to everything he 
touched, but at the same time he was so 
steeped in admiration of the beauty of our 
world, that the final effect was not that of 
pessimism. On the contrary, the finality of 
his impressions makes them uplifting.” 








What Ignominy! 

Do American portrait painters have a chance 
to become as successful as those artists who 
come to America from abroad with an al- 
luring foreign background, replete with the 
atmosphere and tradition of Europe’s cen- 
turies of cultural growth? This was the 
question his radio interviewer, Frances 
Dietrich, asked Boake Carter, news commen- 
tator for the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and himself a portrait painter of note, trained 
at the Slade School in London. Mr. Carter's 
answer was “no,” but he outlined a plan by 
which an American portrait painter can “make 
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a name for himself and get some of the 
biggest commissions.’ Although this plan 
has the characteristics of a short-story writer’s 
plot, it has been tried several times with 
success, according to the commentator, the 
sequences in each instance unfolding them- 
selves like the adventures of the hypothetical 
Mr. Jones-Browne of Miss Dietrich’s inter- 
view. Mr. Carter: 

The American portrait painter should get 
his ground work in America, under his or- 
dinary name. Then if he has money enough, 
or can scrape enough together, he should go 
abroad and drop out of sight for awhile. If 
he wants to study the light, fluffy stuff, he 
should go to the Beaux Arts in Paris. If he 
wants to get really good ground work, he 
should go to the Slade School in London. 
There he should study for about four years, 
painting portraits and making acquaintances. 

What’s more, and though this may sound 
cynically materialistic, those friends that he 
makes should be the ones who will be able 
to help him; the ones who can introduce him 
in political circles and among people of sta- 
tion, enabling him to carry out the rest of 
the plan. 

After he has been away four or five years, 
he can return to America. But first he 
should change his name. It might be a good 
idea to take his mother’s maiden name and 
tack it onto his own name with a hyphen in 
the middle. If his own name was originally 
Brown and his mother’s name Jones, he 


should fasten an “e” on the end of Browne, 








put the Jones in front and make his name 
henceforth Jones-Browne. If his taste runs ty 
something more elaborate, he might chose , 
name like George Rochester-Henry or an ap. 
pellation with more of a European tang—shalj 
we say, Douai de Bayard? 

His next step should be to hire a publicity 
agent in New York City, an alert, energetic 
person who will stir up interest in Americ, 
by putting out all sorts of notices about the 
new portrait painter. These notices should 
stress the fact that Mr. Jones-Browne is the 
rage in England at the present time and cap 
soon be expected to visit America. 

He is still in England and should make 
some startling remarks about women or strike 
a radical attitude toward art ideals and prin. 
ciples [a la George Bernard Shaw], so tha 
people will start talking about him. They 
it’s time for Mr. Jones-Browne to sail for 
America. In the meantime, his publicity 
agent has created an excitingly mysterious 
atmosphere about him and has paved the way 
for ship-news reporters to come down and 
meet this interesting person on his arrival, 

The ship docks; the portrait painter, thar 
the reporters have heard so much about, makes 
his appearance and graciously grants them an 
interview, speaking of course in a decided 
English accent. His appearance? Well, he 
is stylishly dressed, looks very debonaire, but 
not quite a gay Lothario. 

When interviewed, he will say that Amer. 
ican women are the most beautiful in the 
world, smartly dressed and charming to tak 
with. Then he'll wind up the string of com 
pliments by saying something utterly rude 
about them—either that they use too many 
cosmetics, that they have no appreciation of 
the fine arts or some other impertinent 
remark. 

His publicity man will induce a prominent 
member of society to sponsor an exhibition. 
In this way he will meet a few other social 
lights and secure some commissions. How- 
ever, he is still making startling statements 
about American femininity, which remarks of 
course will be discussed over the dinner table 
by the social ladies who are intrigued, but 
who state emphatically, “This foreigner must 
be taken down a peg or two.” Or, “We 
really must try this fellow out. See what 
sort of an artist he is, you know.” 

Mr. Jones-Browne gets a sitting with an 
important person [maybe the President] and 
paints a good picture. If the subject is a 
woman, he is very charming: he deftly flatters 
her, knows the right things to put in his 
conversation, and the right things to leave 
out of his portrait. Consequently, the sitter 
will go away and say to each friend, “But, 
my dear, you simply must have your picture 
done by this new man from abroad.” 

Naturally, before long our American por- 
trait painter has an avalanche of commis 
sions, and in accordance with the demand 
for his work he can increase his prices. His 


next move? 


When he makes enough money 
to enable him to put perhaps $75.000 or $100; 
000 in trust, he can drop the Jones-Browne 
cloak and point out with a little bit of 
satire and gentle cynicism that the celebrated 
foreign portrait painter is none other than 
plain George Brown from Squeedunk, 
Missouri. 

Following this revelation, Mr. Brown cat 
retire to Connecticut or wherever he thinks 
is the ideal place to paint the stuff he always 
wanted to, but knew that he’d never be able 
to sell. 

Will such a plan work? I know definitely 
that it would, since I have several cases in 
mind where just that actually happened. 
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Modern to Build 


The Museum of Modern Art, fast outgrow- 
ing its present quarters at 11 West 53rd St., 
New York, has purchased a large plot diagon- 
ally opposite for “an indicated cost of $215,- 
950.” according to the New York Times. Al- 
fred H. Barr, Jr., director of the museum, 
said that while the institution eventually must 
have a new building, “nothing definite” has 
been decided. He hinted, however, that a 
project might be under way within six months 
or a year. 

The property acquired, about 75 by 100 
feet, comprises three dwellings at 6 to 10 
West 53rd Street, directly opposite St. 
Thomas’ Church. The museum’s present 
home, which it has occupied since 1932, has 
been owned since 1924 by Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., one of the museum’s foun- 
ders. During the three years previous it 
eccupied space about half as large in the 
Heckscher Building. 

The nucleus of the museum’s collection is a 
$721,000 group of paintings donated by Miss 
Bliss, a founder and vice-president of the or- 
ganization. An endowment fund of $600,000, 
made necessary by conditions of the gift, was 
obtained in 1934. Mrs. Rockefeller gave her 
collection of modern water colors and draw- 
ings last year. 


Aquarelles in U. S. 


Water colors by 41 American artists are 
being shown throughout May at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Organized by Clyde H. 
Burroughs, curator of American art, the 75 
aquarelles represent broadly the American 
work done in this medium. Artists of New 
York, New England, Cleveland, Chicago and 
the Middle West contribute, although the 
selection was modified by the rental policy 
enforced by members of the Society of 
American Painters, Sculptors and Gravers. 

Winslow Homer’s “Bahama Boatman,” 
owned by the Detroit Institute, is the focal 
point of the exhibition. Around it are hung 
gay and spontaneous pictures of American 
life by prominent water colorists—the late 
Maurice B. Prendergast, Gifford Beal, Rey- 
nolds Beal, John Marin, Charles Burchfield, 
the late “Pop” Hart, Edward Hopper, Henry 
G. Keller, John Sloan, Allen Tucker and 
Detroit’s own artist, John Carroll. 

David McCosh and Thomas Hart Benton 
speak for the Middle West. Papers by Aaron 
Bohrod, Ann Brockman, Robert Franklin 
Gates, Rosella Hartman, Georgina Klitgaard, 
Prentiss Taylor and Reginald Wilson take 
their place with entries by the longer estab- 
lished workers in the medium. 







































































Coming Auctions 

Property of the estates of two noted figures 
in the art world, Walter Leighton Clark, late 
founder and president of the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, and the late Eben Howard Gay, 
financier and art collector, will be sold at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
the afternoon of May 22, following exhibi- 
tion from May 16. 

The Gay property includes Chippendale and 
other Georgian mahogany furniture, Chinese 
porcelains, semi-precious mineral carvings, 
Georgian silver and Imperial enamels. In 
the Clark collection are English and Ameri- 
ean period furniture, copper and brass for- 
merly in the Alexander W. Drake collection 

38 paintings of various schools. The 
Clark paintings include “Lydia Fordham,” a 
Waist-length portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence; 
“Study for a Portrait of a Lady” by George 
Romney ; “Landscape with Figures” by Blake- 
Tock and “Venus and Juno” by Diaz. 















Abstractionism 


The first history of the 20th Century ab- 
stract movement in art has been incorporated 
in the catalogue for the abstract show held 
this season by the Museum of Modern Art. 
It is succinctly written, and, of necessity, 
highly condensed, but by being briefer and 
almost schematic the author, Alfred Barr, Jr., 
has presented a surprisingly clear picture of 
an exceedingly confused movement. (“Cubism 
and Abstract Art” by Alfred H. Barr, Jr.; 
New York; Museum of Modern Art; 248 pp. 
223 ill.; $3.00). 

The threads of this modern movement in- 
tertwine crazily from one “ism” to another 
and an influence may at one moment be the 
warp and the next moment the woof of a 
number of stylistic groups. Going back to 
1890, the contributing members to the ab- 
stract movement were Cézanne, Japanese 
prints, Seurat’s Neo-Impressionism, Van Gogh, 
and the Synthetism of Gauguin. 

At the start and continuing down to the 
present the abstract movement has flowed gen- 
erally in two channels; toward the geometric 
on the one hand; toward the biomorphic and 
non-geometric on the other. This, of course, 
is a generalization, and therefore not absolute- 
ly true, but it is helpful. It furnishes the 
two co-ordinates that are needed to plot the 
course of Cubism, Suprematism, Constructi- 
vism, etc., on the intellectual side, and Fau- 
vism, Expressionism and Surrealism on the 
emotional side. As each stream runs its course 
and comes into 1935 the picture of abstract 
art is condensed into a sentence that should 
become immortal: “The shape of the square 
confronts the silhouette of the amoeba.” 

The separate chapters detail the formation 
of many of the lesser-known stylistic move- 
ments that took place in various centers in 
Europe: the most active centers being those 
in Moscow, Leyden, Weimar, Zurich, and, at 
the vortex, Paris. The hero is without any 
doubt Picasso, for he turned to nearly every- 
thing, with a peculiar knack of turning away 
from each style before it got tiresome. 

By tracing the abstract influence into the 
associated arts of architecture, typography and 
the film, Mr. Barr has carried his story to its 
logical conclusion and furnished the best 
justification for the whole movement. In 
painting came the first inspiration, but in 
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promptly anywhere. 


Orders 
Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New York City. 
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DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 

6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 
upon request, Payment with order. Artists’ 
supply price list sent free. New York Central 
Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40", 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for free 
samples. Frames sent anywhere. We include 
pamphlet of instructions for doing your own fin- 
ishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 





DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six Dol- 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 
Liberty Street, New York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 
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these other mediums the permanent value of 


abstraction finds its real home. It is truly 
surprising to realize what close affinity paint- 
ting and architecture enjoyed at one period 
in this movement. 

Mr. Barr has shown on several occasions 
that he knows his dramatic values in the 
juxtaposition of certain works of art. The 
illustrations in this book furnish one surprise 
after another in this regard and, in spite of 
the fact that it is a history of abstract and 
cubist art, only two plates out of 223 are up- 
side down. —Pant Birp. 


Ross Braught Interprets ‘‘Phaeton”™ 


“Phaeton” is a composite ,.em made from 
the translations of Ovid’s “Metamorphosis” by 
Joseph Addison and John Dryden, with 30 
zinc original lithographs, 1034 by 1334 inches, 
by Ross Braught (Ferargil Galleries, New 
York, $45). Inspired by the classic transla- 
tion of the legend of Phaeton, Ross Braught, 
whose lithographs are gaining him increasing 
prominence among contemporary printmakers, 
has developed striking conceptions based 
largely on drawings made in the Bad Lands 
of South Dakota and the Grand Canyon, 
Arizona. This is a handsome volume, spa- 
ciously designed, beautifully printed. The 
lithographs are done with a breadth of scale 
commensurate with the dignity of the text 
and are in themselves masterful. Braught 


contrives to make the lithographer’s crayon 
convey the austerity of vast, other-worldly re- 
gions, the youthful softness of young Phae- 
ton’s body, his rash journey through cosmic 
space, the utter exhaustion of Earth (symbol- 
ized by a majestic female nude). 
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CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA. Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay Co., 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


QUALITY ARTISTS’ MATERIAL—lowest 
prices. Write for 100 page catalog. Bart 
Supplies, 915 Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUBLET—From June until October, inclu- 

sive: Spacious studio apartment in artists’ 
building. Tiled bath; kitchen with Electro- 
lux refrigerator; gas and electric. One block 
from Central Park. Sacrifice $45 per month. 
References. Helen Boswell, 54 West 74th 
Street, New York City. 





BOOKS—on Architecture, Allied Arts and 
Crafts. Write for free Book catalog. 

The Book Exchange, Dept. A. 657 Potomac, 

Hagerstown, Maryland. 

UNFORGETTABLE LOVELY VACATION, 
inexpensive. Lake George. Studio. Paint- 

able scene. Golden Heart Farm, 795 Lexing- 

ton Ave., N. Y¥. C. 
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STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 
Summer Session June 1 until October 1 
Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 
Mediums. Instruction in the principles of 
mural decoration and fresco painting. 
SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 


Write for Catalogue 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 


Emil Bisttram, Director 





*KATCHAMAKOFF 
CLASSES ON ART 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
Beginning April 20, 1936 


SCULPTURE 

WOOD CARVING 
COLOR AS FORM 
DRAWINGS 

ESTHETIC DISCUSSIONS 


Registration at 
CARL FISCHER ART GALLERY 


61 East 57th Street, New York 
Eldorado 5-4845 





EASTPORT - MAINE 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
ROBERT C. CRAIG 
Personal Instruction in Landscape and 
Figure Painting 
Oil, Water Color, Etching 
and Lithography 

For Catalog “‘A.D.,”" Address 
628 WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 


Instructors 


Mediums: 


THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 
SIXTH SEASON, 1936 


Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 1 through 28; August $ through 29 
Write: Eliet @’Hara, 2025 © St. Washingten, D. C. 


WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 


WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


FOR THE PROGRESSIVE ART TEACHER 
SUMMER ART COURSES 
June 26 — August 7 
AMERICAN ART, DRAWING, 
PAINTING, INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box B — Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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McAndrew’s Voice 


[William McAndrew, president of the de- 
partment of superintendence of the National 
Education Association, offered suggestions to- 
ward the integration of art into the school 
curriculum in an address at the convention 
of the Eastern Arts Association. During the 
address his daughter, Mary McAndrew Stone- 
hill, diagrammed the suggestions offered. At 
the start education was an isolated circle 
hovering above a village. Art and other sub- 
jects were represented by isolated circles 
within. Gradually rays of light from art 
suffused the other circles and sent their glow- 
ing influence downward. With a manipula- 
tion at the end, the isolated circle of educa- 
tion was transformed into a balloon, with 
people in the basket. The art teachers were 
coming down to earth. A condensation of the 
address follows.] 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 

Education has suffered from the very be- 
ginning from an isolation. It started down 
on earth. The first teaching was that of the 
father to his boy, how to hunt; that of the 
mother to her girl, how to prepare the food 
from what the boy or father had hunted. 
There was counting—the number of birds 
that had been brought home by the hunter. 
After a time children were brought together 
and put into classes. Then the awful effect 
of the schoolmaster began. Things got re- 
moved from the practical affairs of the earth. 

Take this matter of counting and calcula- 
tion. Education brought in so many useless 
things that, when I went to school, we had 
alligation, factoring, least common multiple, 
highest common divisor, cancellation and a 
whole lot of things away up in the air. The 
purpose of English is often announced to be 
a cultivation of the reading of fine literature. 


IMPORTANT MESSAGES 
from the 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


reach the 
ART STUDENT 


through 
THE ART DIGEST 


Mr. Los says: The Art Digest is in- 

deed a valuable advertising medium. 

Many of my students have first come 

in contact with this school through 

advertisements placed in its columns. 
NAUM M. LOS, Director 

NAUM M. LOS SCHOOL OF ART 


YOU, TOO, MAY HAVE A MESSAGE 


For particulars, address: 


THE ART DIGEST 


(THE ART SCHOOL DIRECTORY] 
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in Art Education 


classes in drawing and painting from model, still-life, landscape, composition 


daily criticisms and saturday lectures by mr. hofmann personally. 
@ Prospectus and further information obtainable from 
the hans hofmann school 
of fine arts new york 
2. e280? “374s  247:0067 =2 plaza 3-7439 






A child, after he leaves school, rarely reaj 
any of the classics in English. He has gotty 
too tired of them in school. Herbert Low hy 
said that if Romeo had had to pass an 
amination on Juliet such as they give in th 
high schools, he would have fled from her jy 
horror. 

Geometry, as you know, originally haj 
something to do with every-day affairs, th 
science of measuring the earth. I can p 
member ’way back in 1872, before any ty 
of you here were born, that Edward Olng 
wrote a geometry which began with practical 
applications and then went into the old lin 
But every school in Michigan omitted the 
practical part and went into the demonstr. 
tion of facts that were proved 31 B. C., wher 
Euclid wrote the Geometry which has per. 
sisted ever since in the high school. 

Along about 1836, if I remember correctly, 
though I was not there at the time, Lowel 
Mason tried to get an art into the schools of 
Boston,—the art of music. He struggled 
hard for it. Boston tried it for a while and 
dropped it. It took more than fifty years for 
the American schools to realize that music 
belongs to education. The tendency to isolate 
it was as strong as with other studies. 

In 1840 Horace Mann made his famow 
Seventh Report in which he urged that Amen- 
can schools, like those of Europe, give in 
struction in drawing and in the elements of 
art. It was slow work. Rembrandt Peale, 
eminent artist, offered his services free to the 
high schools of Philadelphia in 1848 if they 
would give instruction in art. In 1851, the 
Industrial Exposition held in London at 
tracted a good many manufacturers from 
Massachusetts. When they came back they 
urged that drawing, for the purpose of aid- 
ing in construction of machines and articles 
of commerce, be introduced into the Masse 
chusetts schools. 

It was not until far along in the presem 
century that art was recognized as something 
that seemed to belong to American education. 
Yet art, even today, has such a slight hold 
on the school board members that in 192 
they began cutting it out. 

Now the problem that confronts us is how 
to break up the isolation of these variow 
subjects which get into the heads of ow 
children, and are like so many water-tight 
compartments, sealed packages of different 
subjects that have nothing to do with om 
another. The aim of you and others it 
terested in this matter is that art shall i 
some way or other radiate from its cenle 
to all other subjects in the school and thene 
into the world itself. That is the problem 
of bringing art down to earth. 

I know of certain schools where the at 
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A Review of 


wacher taught a simple Gothic alphabet and 
the principal insisted, led by coaxing argu- 
ment from the art teacher, that this alphabet 
be used always, by every child. The art 
teacher can certainly help the mathematics 
teacher in teaching and giving practice in well 
formed numerals. 

When it comes to the matter of aid in 
sience, if you look at the ordinary science 
notebook you find it particularly messy. In 
our Washington Irving High School the 
gience teachers agreed that all drawings 
should be made in ink, the pencil marks 
removed. The interest, satisfaction and pride 
of those children in their note books well 
paid for the trouble at the start of the longer 


When it comes to English the art teachers 
have rarely realized the possibilities of their 
missionary work in securing good penman- 
ship, letters beautiful in their form and in 
their spacing. Here is one of the tremendous 
wastes in public school administration. Your 
schools pay hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars for the purpose of teaching children how 
to write. Your high schools waste hundreds 
and thousands of dollars by letting those 
children write in any old way they choose. 
... A splendid opportunity is offered to you 
to carry the beauty of the art room into the 
English class, not only in the spacing of 
pages, not only in the looking out for the 
right-hand margin of the page, but in induc- 
ing the children to beautify their composi- 
tions with initial letters in which their design 
and their use of color gives to the reader of 
those compositions something of the pleasure 
that it is your business to spread in this 
wicked world. 

The next point that we make with regard 
to the influence of the art teacher is the con- 
version of other than art teachers to en- 
courage the work that you are doing in your 
classes. ... There are those who are be- 
ginning to realize the additional interest the 
children take when their work is given an 
atistic feeling. 

Your next’ point—and more valuable still 
—is the conversion of your principal. That 
is easier than it used to be. ... You have, 
then, the superintendent of schools to con- 
vert. He is easier. He has his limitations 
but he can be converted if the art teacher 
can get a bulletin circulated for the Gothic 
alphabet, later on suggesting the use of 
initial letters in color, then trying some 
scheme that you, the art teacher, have sug- 
gested. ... Another thing to look for in 
connection with your superintendent is to get 
him to provide up-to-date art books to the 
classroom libraries. 

The next influence to obtain is that of the 
school board. ... If any place in the world 














June 29 to August 8—Figure and 
Portrait Drawing and Painting, Land- 
scape, Crafts, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Advertising, Design, and related sub- 
jects. Courses for teachers. Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Courses. 
Special summer exhibitions and world 
famous collections. 


the Field 





needs bright pictures, the work of children, 
it is the room in which the Board of Educa- 
tion meets, and nothing that I can think of 
will more directly convert those people to the 
need of pushing your subject than that. 

The last point is the departure from the old 
idea that art work is something that requires 
a special talent, that only a few people are 
born with it,—the old idea of studio art. 
. . . Everything is tending toward encourage- 
ment of bringing art down to earth. The 
whole attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment is towards it. 





An Advance at Fontainebleau 

With means found to reduce substantially 
the cost of its summer session, the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Fine Arts appeared headed 
for a period of greater activity this year, 
registrations being already far in advance of 
what they were at this time last year. 

Meanwhile, a’ number of its alumni con- 
tinue to progress on the road to success. J. 
Michael Newell’s frescoes for Evander Childs 
High School in New York were awarded the 
gold medal of the Architectural League, the 
most coveted honor in the field of mural 
painting. William Palmer was picked among 
the ten winners in a competition of 247 in- 
vited artists to execute panels for the new 
Federal Post Office in Washington. Alfred 
Poor, former president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, is designing the Red Hook Housing 
Project, one of the most important projects 
in the New York area for the clearance of 
slums. The ground covered will be 21 city 
blocks. 

Austin Purves, Jr., continues his splendid 
work as Art Director of Cooper Union. Sidney 
Waugh was one of the New York sculptors 
selected by competition to execute figures for 
the United States Post Office Building in 
Washington. 








MOORE INSTITUTE 
OF ART, SCIENCE and INDUSTRY 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
92nd year of a “Century of Progress.’ Still 
pioneering and still in the van through practical 
and cultural courses in all branches of Design and 
the Fine and Applied Arts, covering four years, 
including a Teacher Training course of five years 
with Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree, quite the 
equivalent of a college education. 

Graduates of High Schools, Junior Colleges and 
other Preparatory Schools should now apply for 
enrollment for the school year 1936-37. 

Students fitted for professional and practical 
careers —- EDUCATIONAL, COMMERCIAL, INDUS- 
TRIAL — outside the home or through the home, 
with special attention to up-to-date technique in 
the art of Interior Decoration, Textiles, Wallpaper, 
Stage Design, Puppetry, Jewelry, Costuming and 
Fashions, Portrait Work, Illustration and Adver- 


tising under a distinguished faculty. 
Residence Houses in Logan Circle 
Catalogue on request — 





Phone Stevenson 7033 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHICAGOs CLASSES AT SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ART SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


June 29 to September 5—Classes in 
Figure, Landscape and Still Life 
Painting, Pictorial Design, Lithog- 
raphy, Modeiing and Ceramics. In- 
structors: Frederick F. Fursman, Di- 
rector, Francis Chapin, Edgar A. 
Rupprecht, Alvin Meyers. 


For Information—All Classes—Address ASSOCIATE DEAN, Box A.A., SCHOOL OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


in Art Education 
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CHOUINARD 


ART INSTITUTE 


Invites You to the 


SPRING EXHIBITION 


JUNE FIFTH TOJULY FIRST 
Also the 


FASHION SHOW 


JUNE FIFTH & JUNE EIGHTH 
and Announces the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 6th TO AUGUST sth 


741 S. Grandview, Los Angeles, Cal. 
E X position 4138 













UROPEAN ART TOUR 


Professor Ralph Fanning, 
Ohio State University Leader 


ENGLAND, BELGIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS 


Certificates Given for College and 
School Board Credit 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
13 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


{formerly Broadmoor Art Academy] 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Summer School, June 29 to Aug. 22, 1936 


Life Classes - - - Boardman Robinson 
Landscape Class Paul Burlin 
Etching & Lithography - Charles Locke 
Applied Graphic Arts - Warren Chappell 
Sculpture Class if requested by a 
sufficient number. 


Tuition for each class - $15.00 for four weeks 
Evening Life Class -- $8.00 for four weeks 


Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 






JULY - AUGUST - 1936 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in) 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


LYMAN SUMMER ART CLASS 
IN THE LAURENTIAN HILLS 
Saint-Jovite, Quebec 
JULY 6th - AUG. 29th 
Write for information to 
JOHN LYMAN 
3459 Park Avenue, Montreal, Canada 








Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 


news and opinion of the art world. 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 


ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
PENCIL SKETCHING - PEN & INK - ADVERTISING 


HELEN E. CLEAVES 
TEACHER-TRAINING - ART APPRECIATION 


RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN 
POTTERY - DESIGN 


WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN - ADVERTISING 


ELAINE HALPIN 
CRAFTS - POTTERY 


MARGARET STONE 
TEACHER-TRAINING - ART APPRECIATION 


FRANK L. ALLEN 
PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


ALSO SPECIAL LECTURE COURSES ON INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN AND COLOR 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14, 1936 


FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 
FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS 


ADDRESS FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 





JERRY FARNSWORTH 
N. A. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


at Provincetown on Cape Cod 


LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


TERM: JUNE 29 to SEPT. 5 


Address the Secretary for Circular 


FARNSWORTH SUMMER SCHOOL 
NORTH TRUEO, MASS. 
















THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


July 13 to Aug. 21-OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


BERNARD KARFIOL 

ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue to 


ELYOT HENDERSON, Sec. 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















SAN FRANCISCO 


Art Students League 
166 Geary Street 


2 Zo~vuMmyu zmEKCY 
a ZOevnume reps 


Wilmington Academy of Art 
Old Lea Mill, Wiimington, Delaware 
Now in Session 


All Branches Fine & Applied Arts 
FACULTY OF TWELVE -:- Catalog on Application 


Marie Fraser, Secretary 














The Palette Knife 


Lecturer on “The Craftsmanship of Fine 
Arts Painting” at the Art Students League 
of New York, the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts and the Corcoran School of Art, 
and Technical Director of F. Weber Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Palette knife painting is a very sound tech- 
nique, but also may prove very treacherous, 
through faulty craftsmanship. 

This technique of painting can only be 
executed safely in “direct painting”. Painting 
can be done very broadly, or in detail. Char- 
coal may be used to draw-in the composition, 
or the picture be lightly painted with oil color, 
diluted with turpentine. Egg tempera is a 
very convenient means for sketching-in, or 
underpainting. Under no condition, can an 
oil underpainting be painted in the ordinary 
manner, with brush, and then overpainted with 
palette knife, unless the entire picture be 
painted direct, into or over the wet under- 
painting. 

It is ‘very important, when using the palette 
knife, that the tube colors be of rather solid 
consistency and those colors which are rich 
in oil, such as Alizarin Crimson, Rose Mad- 
der, some of the natural earth colors, Emer- 
aude Green, etc., are best squeezed on a 
piece of absorbent or blotting paper, to re- 
move excess oil, before painting. No turpen- 
tine, oil or medium should be used with the 
paints, when painting with a knife. 

Palette knife painting may be applied in 
heavy impasto, or the film of paint may be 
as thin as a brush stroke. The thickest paint 
film, when painted direct, will not show any 
more tendency toward cracking than thin paint 
films. It is only when the paint is of too 
thin or fluid consistency, overpainted on a 
partially dry underpainting, that cracking will 
result, and also loss of color, through sink- 
ing-in. 

Proper Painting Grounds 

Palette knife painting can only be executed 
on canvas which is mounted on a firm founda- 
tion. For this purpose, I have found the 
ordinary Artist canvas boards very suitable. 
For large paintings, it is best to give prefer- 
ence to rougher texture canvas, mounting the 
same on panels, using, as adhesive, white lead, 
ground to the proper consistency, in bodied 
linseed oil. For broad, heavy or impasto 
painting, stretched canvases should not be 
used. Upon aging, the heavy paint film be- 
comes too friable and there is danger of 
cracking and flaking off. 















Instruction in all mediums. 


W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 
SUMMER CLASSES 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
24th YEAR 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
July Sth to Sept. 5th 


Fine large studios overlooking the sea. 


Address: W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A., 59 PINE St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





Of importance is the priming of the cap. 
vas used for palette knife painting. Absorben; 
or non-absorbent grounds are not suitable 
Oil grounds, prepared of Zinc White, tend jp. 
ward cracking. White lead primed canvas, 
if properly prepared, may be employed. In lab. 
oratory tests and in actual use, I have found 
a special type of permanent white primed can. 
vas to possess the desired stability and dur. 
ability for this type of work, with excellent 
grip and offering the necessary bond to super. 
imposed paint. 

The mounted canvases not only offer 4 
firmer and more desirable painting surface 
than the stretched canvases, for the actual 
painting, but also afford the finished painting 
a protection from the attack of gases and 
moisture from the rear, prevent the movement 
of the canvas through shrinkage and expan. 
sion when exposed to varying atmospheric con- 
ditions, and reduce physical injury to a min- 
imum. 


Knife Manipulation 

The proper manipulation of the palette knife 
is very essential in palette knife painting. 
The handle’ of the knife should be lightly, 
but firmly held and balanced by the thumb, 
first and second fingertips, lightly resting the 
third and fourth fingertips on the handle. 
This grip compares very favorably with the 
manner in which the violinist holds his bow. 
The stroke is executed with subtle and flex. 
ible finger and wrist motion. Use the knife 
in the manner of a brush and not as a cary- 
ing or modelling tool. A _ little experience 
soon shows what is meant by this. The man- 
ner in which the palette knife is held and bal- 
anced, together with the different angles and 
degrees of pressure, will influence the re- 
sultant color effect. 


Type of Knives 

There are available six different shapes of 
French painting knives. The general design 
and construction of these is a thin, flexible 
blade, either blunt, pointed or pear shape, ac- 
cording to the emotional demand of the artist. 
For detail work, the thin, narrow knives are 
generally preferred, although I have found 
that a 5 inch trowel shaped knife, ground 
to a slightly more tapered end, is flexible and 
more desirable, especially for larger and 
broader work. Even with this knife, very 
small and detailed work can be accomplished. 
The ordinary straight palette knife is not 
suitable for palette knife painting. 

The paint may be mixed, or colors blended, 
on the palette or on the painting itself. Very 
interesting accidentals are obtained by placing 
a number of colors on the palette knife so 
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that, with the stroke, they become mixed. 

In palette knife painting, an understroke of 
color can be painted over or into another color. 
The upper color will sit-in the underpaint 
and can be retained as a crisp stroke. In this 
respect, it is possible to paint quite differently 
than with a hair brush. When one color is 
superimposed with a hair brush, the hair pene- 
trates the underneath film, causing the two 
paint layers to become more or less intimately 
mixed, whereby, for instance, a red, painted 
over a green, or any other two compliment- 
aries, will show a resultant graying or neutral- 
jzing, destroying the pure, superimposed hue. 
The palette knife does not do this. It is, also, 
a yery easy matter, with the palette knife, 
to scrape out and repaint. 

In palette knife painting, the colors should 
be used fresh from the tube. 


Whites 

White may almost be considered as a paint- 
ing medium in palette knife painting. It 
plays an important part in the durability of 
the painting. 

Zinc White, because of its high oil content 
and its tendency to age to an extremely friable, 
hard film, is undesirable for palette knife 
painting, unless painted very solidly. Lead 
Whites, Flake or Cremnitz would be more suit- 
able, but they also have their deficiencies. 
They are sensitive to certain sulphurous gases, 
the attack of which turns them black, and 
also, they lack the brightness and luminosity 
of Zinc or certain permanent whites which, 
unlike the Zinc or Lead Whites, are physically 
and chemically inert and age to a very desir- 
able, flexible paint film. Of most importance, 
also, particularly in this technique, is this 
latter pigment’s reflection of white light; 















California College of Arts & Crafts 
30th SUMMER SESSION 


June 29 - August 7, 1936 
Vaclav Vytlacil, guest instructor, with classes in Contem- 
porary Painting. Waldemar Johansen, Advertising Art and 
Stage Design; F. Carlton Ball, Art Metal and Jewelry. 
Regular faculty includes Abeel, Lortsch, Martinez, West, 
Wolf, etc. Ideal vacation environment. Cool summer 
climate. Beautiful 4-acre garden campus. 
Write at once for Summer Catalog “D” 

F. H. Meyer, President Oakland, Calif. 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, 


FIGURE, LANDSCAPE, 
OIL, WATER COLOR TECHNIQU 


JULY 1 to SEPT. 1, 1936 
Write for Ctrcular A 
BROWNE ART CLASS 
Box 82 










RATE REDUCED TO 4,050 FRANCS 


july © 
ADDRESS: SNELL ART CLASS, 





——XX—X—X—X—X—X—X—X—Xsls___.rrrrr 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


N.A. 


MARINE, 
PORTRAIT, PICTORIAL L, COMPOSITION, 


Credits given for salary increment purposes. 


Rates by the Week, Month and Season 


Provincetown, Mass. 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF 


Palace of Fontainebleau — France 


JULY Ist to SEPTEMBER Ist 
Architecture - Painting - Sculpture - Fresco - Interior Decoration - Design - Etching 
Catalogue: 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


@ THIS IS AN AMERICAN YEAR @ 


HENRY B. SNELL 
in Colorado at the 


RALSTON CREEK RANCH e aucusr 


c/o M. C. BOYD, BLOOMFIELD, N. Jj. 


namely, 91%; against Zinc 83%; and Lead 
78%. In terms of the artist, this means bril- 
liancy and luminosity, which are of such 
primary importance, in palette knife painting. 
Varnishing 

According to the thickness of application, 
palette knife paintings should not be varnished 
with a protective varnish, such as Mastic or 
Damar, until at least a year or more. I have 
found that retouching varnish, atomized over 
a finished painting, about a month old, gives 
a very even, satisfactory gloss, without caus- 
ing cracking. Owing to the impasto condi- 
tion of the knife stroke, it is best to frame 
palette knife paintings under glass. 


17th Year at Laurelton Hall 


With the opening of the Louis Comfort 
Tiffany Foundation at Laurelton Hall, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, on May 1, the foundation 
inaugurated its 17th year of artistic activity. 
The purpose of the foundation is to bring 
together a group of young artists and crafts- 
men of ability, who will work out their own 
particular problems, assisting one another by 
their various points of view and comradeship. 
The founder’s chief desire was to stimulate a 
love of beauty and develop imagination by 
giving free play to individuality. 

Laurelton Hall, with its 80 acres of gardens 
and woodlands, is particularly adapted to 
such study. The young artists win the 
privilege of being guests through competitive 
examination of their works. Three scholar- 





ships are awarded to the foundation, one 
each to students of the Yale School of Fine 
Arts, the National Academy of Design and 
the Vesper George Art School of Boston. 
Hobart Nichols, vice-president of the National 
Academy of Design, is resident director. 





NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
SUMMER PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 

Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Now in Session Catalog on request 


22 East 60th Street, New York City 











FINE ARTS 


SEASON OF 1936 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART SCHOOL 


8th Season 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


Formerly at Lyme, Conn. 


LANDSCAPE and PORTRAIT 
IN ALL MEDIUMS 


JUNE Ist to SEPT. 5th 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


MID-WEST 


STE. GENEVIEVE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


STE. GENEVIEVE, MO. 


July 6th to August 15th 


DIRECTORS: JOE JONES, AIMEE SCHWEIG, 
E, OSCAR THALINGER 
b-4 
VISITING FACULTY: THOMAS BENTON, LAWRENCE 
ADAMS, HELEN LOUISE BECCARD, FRED CONWAY, 
VERA FLINN, JOS. MEERT, J. BAARE TURNBULL. 
v 
Prospectus on Application to 
Aimee Schweig 6181 Westminster Pl 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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KSHIRE 


MEI MMER SCHOOL 


OF ART 


AT MONTEREY 
ett ea 
See ol es 303-1) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
CA Re 
NEW YORK 


WORK & PLAY TOGETHER 





the DESIGN WORKSHOP 


on board the ship Herbert in Gloucester 
harbor is a modern creative practice school 
in which, for the past 8 years, we have 
been working out what we believe will be 
the art education of the future. Its aim is 
to experience color and form and their re- 
lationships and then apply that experience 
to creations in many mediums from the 
picture and sculpture to things of use. For 
amateur and professional. July 5th to 
August 15th. Send for bulletin. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


69 Bank Street New York City 
After June Ist, E. Gloucester, Mass. 





Instruction in Painting 
SUMMER SESSION 


KARL KNATHS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


SCHOOL OF ART AT TAOS 
June 15 to August & 

Drawing, Painting, Lithography, Crafts 
Taos Artists Critic Teachers 
INDIAN ART at SANTE FE 
August 3 te 29 
Address: Dorothea Fricke, Head—Dept. of Art 
U.N. OM. Albuquerque, N. M. 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
CostumeDesign ¢ Styling ¢ Fashion 
Art for Trade, Screen and Stage 
Styling, fashion forecasting, textile design, 
color psychology, fashion illustration. 
. . Specialized training under ine 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
ai Canaer of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy 
stands supreme as the school chosen by the world’s 
most successful Designers & Stylists for their training. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK © Request Book 11 





NANTUCKET, MASS. 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 
FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 
ADDRESS 
Frank S. Chase ~ Woodstock, N. Y. 





California School of Arts and Crafts 


Courses leading to the Bachelor's 

degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 

and Art Education. Also certificate 

and diploma courses. Beautiful 

campus, delightful climate; dis- 

tinguished faculty. 

30th Summer Session Opens 
dune 29, 1936 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director 
For Catalog “‘D’’ 


Oakland California 








Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Architecture, Advertising Illustration, Fashion 

Tllustration, Industrial Design, Interior Deco- 

ration, Pictorial Illustration, Teacher Training. 

38 Studies 91 Instructors 49th Year 
Catalog on Request 

James C. Boudreas, Director Brooklyn, New York 
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SSS Sees 
Crano CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF.ART 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising, General Design, 
Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


SCHOOL 


RICHMOND S689o 


Affiliated with William & Mary College 


Four year course leading to B. of F. A. 


Degree. 
Minimum 


Two year 
charge 


Professional Course. 
including board $560- 
$580. Dormitory for women, with 
college activities. Write for Bulletin. 
Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St., Richmond, Va. 





Six week session for general art 
students and artist-teachers opens 
June 29. Fine Art, Industrial 
Art, Teaching, Principles and 
Technics, Marionettes, Landscape, 


Summer 
ete. Painting Courses also of- 


fered for full credit at Sauga- 


Courses : 


tuck, Michigan, School of Paint- 
ing. Request catalog. 

ART 

Michigan Ave. at 


INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, 


Dept. A.A., Adams, Iinois 





NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 





MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 


FINE & Individual Instruction. 
APPLIED Outstanding Faculty. 
ART, ALL Professional Standards. 


for information, address: 
R. B. Hardin, 39 SE. 6 St., Miami, Fla. 


PHASES se. 
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Pococurantesque 


[Continued from page 12] 


of conservatism ever investigated the real 
meaning of the word radical. Consulting the 
dictionary, they might learn what a fine com- 
pliment art receives when they condemn it as 
radical. Radical is one of the most beautiful 
words in our language. It means “proceed- 
ing from the root or foundation”, and a few 
synonyms are “complete, constitutional, en- 
tire, essential, fundamental, natural, organic, 
original, perfect, positive, primitive, thorough, 
total.” Again, consulting the dictionary, they 
would find that to be called conservative is 
no compliment. It means “opposed to prog- 
ress”. 

And then, there was the Radio City frenzy, 
with the order that the best pieces of sculp- 
ture be removed to the basement. The de- 
struction of the Rivera fresco, unlike the other 
incidents mentioned, was exactly what the art- 
ist seemed to desire. No doubt he would 
have been sick with disappointment had the 
Rockefeller interests been clever enough to 
let the work continue. But, in a similar sit- 
uation, Mr. Ford, in spite of biting satire 
heaped upon him and other well-known 
capitalists in previous Rivera murals, backed 
the artist to the end against those Detroiters 
who were naive enough to be enraged by 
critical attacks. Possibly this was a pre-ar- 
ranged sensation, too, but even so, let it be 
said to Mr. Ford’s credit that he did not lack 
courage. 

To some degree, sensationalism in art makes 
good news-copy because it satisfies a sadistic 
instinct inherent in many people. In itself 
it can do no harm, but sensationalism is in- 
directly the cause of warped criticism and 
doubt, and in turn more destructive orders 
such as those just mentioned. Groups all 
over the country have agitated for the de- 
struction of murals with no better reason than 
that it was the thing to do. And in many 
cases where those in charge were weak the 
agitators have won their point. 

Blanket condemnation pernicious. In 
the long run it militates against all artists, of 
whatever creed. And at the feet of the nega- 
tion critic and clever news-hound may be laid 
the blame for the avid desire of the public to 
destroy contemporary art—either physically 
or verbally. Some of the most widely read 
critics have pitted the bad against the good 
instead of the good against the bad, thereby 
putting the emphasis on works that might as 
well be passed up. 

No, the negation critic is not new in this 
world. He has had his destructive say be- 
fore. Such a lineage does not justify his 
presence today, but nevertheless to our ever- 
lasting shame, he is still here; and although 
his oppressive methods take a different form, 
still they place him in a class along with the 
mere amateurs of yesterday. Plato said long 
ago that “the best stomachs are not those 
which refuse all food”. 
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study and paint 
this summer on 
famous cape ann 
with 
oe thurn 


Oo Pirvregernd season 
© june 92-sept. 11 


for circular@® 
address the 
thurn school 
of modern art 
east gloucester 
massachusetts 








INTERIOR DECORATION 


eeeserers 


Three year course with 1 
certificate for professional 
workers. Supervised practice. i) 
Short courses for those 
desiring cultural _ work. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
NANTUCKET e MASS. 
apply for booklets 
LUCY D. TAYLOR STUDIO 


of INTERIOR DECORATION 
1 West 64th Street, New York City 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
Costume Illustration and Design. Algo 
Interior Decoration, Stage, Textile De 
sign, Draping, Fashion Journalism, 
Life Class. Day and Evening. Schog 
incorporated under Regents. Teachers 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular 11, or Phone COl. 5-2077, 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design—Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 

Illustrated Catalog .. 
KENmore 5866 


YY LAND 


PNSTITUS 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


235 Fenway 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June 15th to October Ist 

Class in Lithography 

June 29 to August 27 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 





The ART SCHOOL in the BERKSHIRES 


24 Years Professional Art Experience 
e@ BROAD PROGRAM to suit individual needs 

e@ CRITICISM Everyday - Results assured 

e@ COURSES: Landscape - Figure - Still Life 

e@ COMMERCIAL ART: Layout - Illustration - Design 
June 15 - Sept. 14 Write for Folders 


BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 







Water Color First Prize 


of the St. Petersburg Winter Art Club — 
bers’ exhibit was voted by the jury to J. C 
Cobb, 19 years old, a student for one year 


in the 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. - BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 


Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y.G 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


URSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
L PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLING *™." 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS sane ALL 
PHASES OF ART 
The school of the Ringling Museum. Outdoor classes 
ail winter. Animal study at Ringling Circus winter 
quarters. Special classes for professionals and those 
foterested in art as a hobby. Junior College and Music 
fehool connected. Six weeks’ Summer Term beginning 
Jme 15. Dormitories. Write for catalog. Address: President, 


Sarasota, FLO iD a DA 
Art ifcEt 


terior Decoration. Endewed 
SCHOOL Schoo. actuma, winter, and 
ef the Summer classes. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA 
eer 


New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 44th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled, 


Corcoran School of Art 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
oe—Day and Evening Classes in 
+ glee 3 Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
Rl information and Prospectus, 


_ AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


LAYTON Fall Term Begins Sept. 14 


Painting, Sculpture, De- 
sign—Advertising, Indus- 
SCHOOL OF trial, Costume, and In- 
terior—Teacher Training, 


Illustration. Not oper- 
ated for profit. Moderate 
tuition. Send for catalog. 
Chariette R. Partridge, Director 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


GEORGE °2«smre as 
BAER Summer 


ame - CORNWALL School 
meeaensees of Art 


for Catalog 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Benton for Painting and Drawing. Illustration, 

Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, Seulptere. 

Sommer Term June 15th. Fall ven October 5th. 
- - Catalog on request - - 


$407 Warwick Blivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


2,500 Enrolled 


New York University has an enrollment of 
more than 2,500 students in various fine arts 
courses offering cultural or professional train- 
ing, Percy S. Straus, chairman of the Uni- 
versity’s Council Committee on Fine Arts an- 
nounces. Four divisions embrace the art in- 
struction offered by the institution: the School 
of Architecture relating to problems of de- 
sign and construction; the School of Com- 
merce and Retailing which equips students 
for careers in advertising and commercial 
design; the School of Education designed to 
train teachers and supervisors in art and 
music and the Graduate School in which stu- 
dents prepare for careers as college teachers, 
museum curators and professional connois- 
seurs. 

This year for the first time fine art may be 
an elective major for A. B. students. The 
department is directed by Dr. A. Philip Mc- 
Mahon whose aim, Mr. Straus explains, is 
“not to augment the supply of mediocre pro- 
ducers of art, but to increase the fold of in- 
telligent consumers.” Students have an op- 
portunity to “dabble in paint and clay, under 
competent guidance, simply to get the feel of 
the thing, but the object is cultural rather 
than professional.” The universary has ac- 
quired the studio formerly used by George 
Inness, Jr., and later by John Sloan on Wash- 
ington Square. 


He Didn’t Dress "Em Up 


From Pompeo Coppini, American sculptor, 
comes this communication: “In your article, 
in the May 1 number, about ‘What Is Art in 
the Face of Texas Modesty?’ you included 
my name, stating that I ‘put modern evening 
attire on six Texas immortals.’ It is not so. 
They are attired in the style of their time. 

“Newspapers seem to be eager to distort 
facts to suit their desire for sensational con- 
troversies, often destroying, intentionally or 
not, the opportunities of good men who are 
endeavoring to advance the welfare of our 


country. The Texas Centennial Board of Con- ; 


trol is composed of well educated, patriotic 
men, well able to decide what the people of 
Texas want and should have.” 

[In the article Mr. Coppini mentions, the 
only place his name appeared was in an 
editorial quoted from the New York World 
Telegram. However, Tue Art Dicest is only 
too glad to print Mr. Coppini’s rebuttal, and 
adds its apologies for the injustice done by 
others.] 


BROWN COUNTY 
SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Conducted by C. CURRY BOHM 
IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 
with ideal accommodations at the Quaint Old Nashville House 


Season begins June 15... For Reservations and Particulars 
write...C. Curry Bohm, Nashville, Ind. 


Woodstock School of Painting 
June 29 to Sept. 5, 1936 
KONRAD CRAMER YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
CHARLES ROSEN JUDSON SMITH 
TERM OF TEN WEEKS — $75.00 

FOUR WEEKS — $35.00 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS JUDSON SMITH, DIRECTOR 
Woodstock - Ulster Co. - New York 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Spend your Summer painting in this de- 
lightful old town on the tip of Long Island. 

INSTRUCTION INCLUDES: Landscape, Figure, Draw- 
ing, Sculpture, and a special class for juniors. 
For Catalogue, Address 
Frank Swain, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. 1., New York 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1806.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curater 


POO-0-9-0- 9-0-0 0-0-60-00060006006O0OOG 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Gdom, President 


JULY 6th-AUGUST 14th. Intensive, practical 
courses in House Planning & Decoration; 
Costume Illustration; Graphie Advertising; 
Life Drawing; Lectures. Also weekly units. 
For professionals, teachers, laymen. Credits 
given. Send for Catalogue. 

Address Bex A, 2239 Breadway, New York 


SUMMER 4 R JUNE Oth 
SESSION ST TS 2 

DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - eee 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUID. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY ‘OF 
FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, Passipart 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog on Request sc HOO L OF 


67 WEST STREET 

WORCESTER, MASS. CREATIVE ART 
Credits Given 

JULY 6 to SEPT. 12 EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 


New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Summer Term: June 15-August 
8. For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions Pol 

























































MONTGOMERY, ALA. Art Gallery—May: Modern Japanese To May 29: Oils, water colors, R 
Museum of Fine Arts—May: Early Amer- prints; old doll furniture. Carey. C. W. Kraushaar Art Ga 
ican portraits (Isaac M. Cline collection). WELLESLEY, MASS. (680 5th Ave.)—May: Etchings, litho 
HOLLYWOOD, CAL. Farnsworth Museum—May: Miniatures, Ar- + ae, A aan ro Levy Gal. 
Stanley Rose ‘Gallery—May: Oils, drawings temis Karagheusian. eries 4. 9 ers. 


Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 67th) Oe 


Masters. Macbeth Gallery (11 E. 57thj— 
May: Water colors by group. Guy gE 
Mayer (578 Madison)—To Sept. 1: 


by Carlos Merida. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Foundation of Western Art—May: Work by 
Millard Sheets. Los Angeles Art Associa- 


WORCESTER, MASS, 
Worcester Art Museum—To Oct. 15: Art of 
the Machine Age. 











i PORTLAND, ME. etchings; antique Chinese porcelains, y 
tion—May: Art in schools. Los Angeles Sweat Memorial Museum—To May 29: A. MeDonald (665 5th Ave.)—Fine prints 
Museum—May: International Book Plate Paintings, Alexander Bower. Master Institute (310 Riverside Drive)— 
Exhibition; Festival of Allied Arts; DETROIT, MICH. To May 29: Work by exhibitors at Wag. 
paintings (Oscar Myers collection). Detroit Institute of Arts—May: American ington Square Show. 


Metropolitan Ga. 
leries (730 5th Ave.)—Old and modem 
masters. Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
—To May 25: 


water colors. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Art Gallery—To May 26: 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., CAL, 
Mills College—May 17-June 15: Annual stu- 
dent exhibition. 


Hackley Needle- 


é e : Paintings, Vincent S 
OAKLAND, CAL. work pictures, Georgina Brown Harbeson. Milch Galleries (108 W. 57th) —To Map 
Oakland Art Gallery—To June 14: Sculpture KANSAS CITY, MO. 18: Work by Maurice Sterne. Montroy 


and sculptor’s drawings. Kansas City Art Institute—May 23-Summer: Gallery (785 5th Ave.)—To May 23: Wor 











= amelie one ‘AL Work by students of the School of the Art by young American artists. Morton Gal. 
temine: “Mee hi iaey: Weber Institute. leries (130 W. 57th)—May: Oils and 
en ten an ia ST. LOUIS, MO. prints, Ethel Lawrence Hyder. Museum 
Pee ee ae Sen City Art Museum—To May 23: Contempo- of Modern Art (11 W. 53rd)—To June 7: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. EE rary Italian painting (C. A. A.). Modern painters and sculptors as illustra. 
Art Center—To May 23: Water colors, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. tors. Museum of the City of New York 
drawings by George Harris. California winneapolis Institute of Arts—To June 15: (5th Ave. at 103rd)—Summer: Early Ney 
Palace of the Legion of Honor—To May Engravings by “Little Masters.” York history. National Arts Club (119 E 
29: Van Gogh exhibition. Paul Elder & MANCHESTER, N. H. 19th)—May: Ist annual Pictorial Forum 
Co.—May 25-June 13: Linoleum blocks, urrier Gallery of Art—To May 24: East J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle (5 
Charles Surendorf. 8S. & G. Gump Co. Indian art (C. A. A.). Madison)—Summer: “Living art, old and 
May: California Society of Etchers. _San MONTCLAIR, N. J. new.” Newton Galleries (11 E. 57thj— 
Francisco Museum—To May 25: Drawings Montclair Art Museum—May: Etchings, Paintings, Elinor Hall. New York Bo 
by contemporary sculptors. To May 29: Alfred Hutty. To May 22: Japanese tanical Gardens (Bronx Park)—To June 
Temperas, Bay Region artists. To June 


prints and costumes. 11: Work by Bronx Artists’ Guild. Ne» 


15: Japanese exhibition. M. H. De Young 


































































. , ALBANY, N. Y. York Public Library (5th Ave. at 42nd) 
Memorial Museum—May: Dry points, Albany Institute of History and Art—To —May: Japanese prints, recent acces 
Cadwallader Washburn (Dr. Ludwig A. May 21: Capital region artists. sions. New York School of Applied De- 
Emge collection). BROOKLYN, N. Y. sign for Women (160 Lexington)—To May 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. Brooklyn Museum—May: Five centuries of 29: Student work. New York School 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—To June 7: miniature painting. Fine and Applied Art (Broadway at 80th) 

Work by Ernest Fiene. ELMIRA, N. Y. —To May 18: Student work. Georgette 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Arnot Art Gallery—To May 23: Water Passedoit Gallery (22 E. 60th)—May: 

Lyman Allyn Museum—May: Connecticut colors, prints of Mexico; Washington Work by “Felicia Meyer, Harriet 

College student’s work. Water Color Club Exhibition (A. F. A.). Sansky, Horace Day, James Montague, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 





NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 


Lewis Kimball. Raymond & Raymond 


Arts Club—Summer: Members’ work. Cor- Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th Ave. at (40 E. 52nd)—May: Contrasts: reprodue- 
coran Gallery of Art—May: Small 82nd)—To Sept. 13: “Benjamin Franklin tions of old and modern masters. Schal- 
bronzes; miniatures. Library of Congress and His Circle.” American Folk Art theis Galleries (142 Fulton)—Works by 
—May: Drawings, Edward Penfield. Na- Gallery (113 Ww. 13th) —Americana. American and foreign artists. E. & A 


tional Gallery of Art (Smithsonian Insti- 





Another Place (43 W. 8th)—To May 29: 


Silberman Co, (32 E. 57th)—Old masters. 


tution)—To May 24: Drypoints, Ruth Paintings, David Arkin. Arden Gallery Sporting Gallery & Bookshop (38 E. 52nd) 
Doris Swett ; mezzotints, Alexandro (460 Park)—May: Sculpture for a night —To May 18: Racing scenes, Raoul Dufy. 
Mastro-Valerio. garden. Argent Galleries (42 West 57th) Marie Sterner Gallery (9 E. 57th)—To 
CHICAGO, ILL, —To June 26: Summer exhibition: Na- May 25: Paintings by international artists, 

Art Institute—Summer: International exhi- tional Association of Women Painters and Studio Guild (730 5th Ave.)—To May 23: 
bition of lithography and wood engraving. Sculptors. Art Students League (215 W. Paintings, Guy Wiggins. To May 29: 
Ackermann’s—May: “Sailing Ships and 57th)—To May 23: Final concour: Paint- Sculpture, Helen Sahler; Architectural 
the Sea,” Gordon Grant. Chicago Gal- ing, sculpture, prints, drawings. A. W. A. water colors, Edwin H. Denby. Mrs. Cor- 
leries Association—To June 6: Work by (353 W. 57th)—To May 24: Japanese nelius J. Sullivan (57 E. 56th)—Group ex- 
Louise Kelly, Ingeborg Christensen, prints. Babcock Gallery (38 E. 57th)— hibition: etchings, drawings, water colors. 
Thomas Hall, E. Martin Hennings. May: Paintings, American artists. Bignou Uptown Gallery (249 West End)—To July 
Katherine Kuh Galleries—May: Paintings, Gallery (32 E. 57th)—‘“‘London Visualized 1: “Man and Machine,’ Uptown group. 


Gertrude Abercrombie; sculpture, Viviano. 


by Derain.” Florence Cane School of Art 


Walker Galleries, Inc. (108 E. 57th)—To 


O’Brien’s—May: Water colors, Vaughn (1270 6th Ave.)—May: Annual student May 18: Paintings, Aline M. Liebman 
Shoemaker. exhibition. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery To June 8: Pastels, water colors, Donald 
DUBUQUE, IA. (154 Ww. 57th)—Work by residents. Campbell. Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexing- 

Dubuque Art Association—May: Work by Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57th)—To May ton)—-To May 23: Lithographs printed by 
Junior Art Association. 23: Six horses, Herbert Haseltine. Ralph Linton Kistler. Whitney Museum (10 W. 
LAWRENCE, KAN. M. Chait (600 Madison)—Chinese art. 8th)—May: Work from permanent col- 

Thayer Museum—May: Paintings, Albert Children’s Bookshop (106 E. 57th)—To lection. Yamanaka & Co. (680 5th Ave.) 


Bloch; Polish prints. 
WICHITA, KAN. 

Wichita Art Museum—May: Hogarth prints; 

Wichita High School exhibit. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To May 27: 
13th Circuit Exhibition, (Southern States 
Art League). 

FREDERICK, MD. 


May 23: Work by Simon Lissim. Leonard 
Clayton Gallery (108 E. 57th)—May: 
Water colors, Grant Reynard. Contem- 
porary Arts (41 W. 54th)—To May 23: 
Work by Etienne Ret. Downtown Gallery 
(113 W. 13th)—To May 23: Paintings, 
Joseph Pollet. A. 8. Drey (680 5th Ave.) 
—Old Masters. Durand-Ruel, Ine. (12 E. 
57th) —To May 29: 19th and 20th century 


—To May 29: Japanese pottery. 
Young Galleries (677 
Old Masters. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery—To June 6: 23rd local 
arts exhibition; 2nd Annual Graphic Arts 
Exhibition. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Howard 
5th Ave.)—May: 


Hood College—To May 23: North American French painters. Ehrich-Newhouse, Inc. Skidmore Oatege—Tay : Kusent exhibition 
wild flowers (A. F. A.), (578 Madison)—To May 23: Paintings, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 3 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. Azadia Neumann. F, A. R. Gallery (21 Institute of Arts & Sciences—May: Paint 
Washington County Museum of Art—May E. 61st)—May: Facsimiles, 19th and 20th ings by Staten Island artists. 





24-June 14: Posters, Cassandre. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 


century French artists. Federal Art Pro- 
ject Gallery (7 E. 38th)—Work by WPA 





YONKERS, N. Y. 
Yonkers Museum of Science & Arts—To May 





Addison Gallery of American Art—May 23- artists. Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57th) 24: 21st Annual exhibition Yonkers Art 
June 21: Small paintings and sculptures, —To May _ 25: Water colors, Joseph Association. 
contemporary Americans. Golinkin. May 25-June 8: Decorative CINCINNATI, O. 
BOSTON, MASS. paintings. To June 12: Eleven graphic Cincinnati Art Museum—To May 17: 43rd 
Museum of Fine Arts—To May 17: Denman artists. Carl Fischer Art Gallery (61 E. Annual Exhibition of American Art. T0 
W. Ross Memorial Exhibition. Doll & 57th)—-May: Paintings, English contem- June 1: Contemporary prints. 
Richards—May: Contemporary work in all poraries. French & Co. (210 E. 57th)— CLEVELAND, 0. 
media. Grace Horne Galleries—To May Antique furniture and works of art. Karl Museum of Art—To June 7: 18th Annual 
23: Paintings, Karl Zerbe, Gertrude Freund Arts, Inc. (50 E. 57th)—May: Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Artists 
Martin Tonsberg. May 25-June 13: Work Work by Julian Binford; contemporary and Craftsmen. 
by Moses Barusch, modern New England sculpture. Gallery of American Indian COLUMBUS, 0. 
group. Harley Perkins Gallery—To May Art (120 E. 57th)—-May: Water colors by Gallery of Fine Arts—May: 26th Annual 
23: Early American art. May 26-June 13: Oqwa Pi. Grand Central Art Gallery (5th Exhibition, Columbus Art League. 
“The Rhine,” Harley Perkins. Ave. at 51st)—May: Portraits, May 20- Dayton, 0. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 30: Paintings, Helen Wills. Guild Art  payton Art Institute—Contemporary Amer 
Fogg Art Museum—To May 21: Work by Gottesy (37 W. 5ith)—To May 23: Group ican paintings (Walker Galleries) ; Paint: 
Paul Gauguin (Wildenstein Galleries). exhibition. Marie Harriman Gallery (61 ings, Alexander Brook; Dayton Society of 
FITCHBURG, MASS. E, 57th)—To May 29: Paintings, George Etchers. 
Fitchburg Art Center—May: Paintings, Picken. Jacob Hirsch (30 W. 54th)— 





Aldro Hibbard. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Smith College Museum of Art—To June 20: 


Antiquities. Georg Jensen (667 5th Ave.) 
—To May 29: Paintings by Bruce Crane, 
Herman Dudley Murphy, Chauncey Ryder, 





OBERLIN, O. 
Allen Memorial Museum—May: Sculpture bY 
Zorach. 


TOLEDO, 0O. 
American painting. Hobart Nichols. Dikran Kelekian (598 Toledo Museum of Art—May: 18th Annual 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. Madison )—Antiquities. Kennedy & Co. Exhibition Toledo Federation of Art 5S 
Mount Holyoke College—To June 13: Paint- (785 5th Ave.)—May: Decorative water cieties. 


ings, H. Dudley Murphy, Nelly Littledale 


colors on silk, Japanese contemporaries. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Murphy. Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57th)— Butler Art Institute—May 22-June 14: Day- 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. May: Woodcuts by Gauguin. Kleemann ton Society of Etchers; work by students 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts—May 23- Galleries (38 E. 57th)—May: Etchings at Youngstown College. 
July 5: Tercentenary celebration exhibi- and drawings, Ferdinand Schmutzer. 


tion; Chester Harding exhibition. Smith 





Theodore A. Kohn & Son (608 5th Ave.)— 


[Continued on next page] 
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Joseph Pollet’s recent paintings at the 
Downtown Gallery, New York, until May 23, 
show this artist’s latest developments in his 
recent style of working. Some years ago 
Pollet achieved success, with public honors, 
many sales and general acclaim. Then he 
departed from his accepted style of working, 
apparently striving to create a new version of 
the great style of the late Renaissance. He 
dismissed the freshness and vigor in his work 
that attracted notices from the critics and set 
about on a Guggenheim scholarship to study 
the old masters, their methods and relation 
to the art of their time. Emerging from the 
emotional and youthful style, he developed a 
new technique—meticulous and dark-keyed. 

At first the intellectualized accent was ob- 
vious and the groping for new values ap- 
parent. But in his current exhibitions, Pollet 


Exhibition Calendar 


[Continued on preceding page] 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance—May: Philadelphia Water 
Color Club. Boyer Galleries—To May 20: 
Paintings, Chicago artists. To May 25: 
Drawings, Hans Foy. To May 26: Etch- 
ings, A. Mark Datz. Gimbel Galleries— 
May: Work by Coiner Froelich Karp. 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To June 
8: Winslow Homer. Print Club—May: 
Collection of Mrs. William B. Linn. War- 































wick Galleries—May: Arts and crafts, 
Ceramic League. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Providence Art Club—To May 24: Provi- 


ence drawings and etchings, Henry J. 
Peck, 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—May: Mex- 
ican oils, prints; second annual exhibition 
of Cotton Club carnival. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—To May 20: 
26th annual exhibition of selected paint- 
ings by Texas artists. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—May: Work by Ron 

Blumberg; etchings of historical interest. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX, 

Witte Memorial Museum—May 23-June 23: 

Early San Antonio paintings. 
UNIVERSITY, VA. 
University of Virginia—To May 23: 
ings, Irene M. Higgins. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Seattle Art Museum—To June 7: 
intings; American Printmakers ; 
, Elizabeth Cooper. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—May: 

Stamp exhibit. 





Paint- 


Norwegian 
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Pollet, Absorbing Renaissance, Shows Art 


“Spring Landscape,” by Joseph Pollet. 









shows himself to be in better control of his 
equipment, having clarified and unified his 
expression. He has taken his youth into 
maturity. These paintings have the vitality 
and exuberance of his earlier work. But 
added to these qualities are mature under- 
standing, studied design and mellowed color. 
One thing remains, however, for the artist 
to further develop, if such may be developed. 
That is more imaginative content. Like so 
many American artists who have conquered 
pigment and technique, Pollet remains at a 
loss as to what to do with it. It seems a 
shame, for instance, to waste so much ability 
and canvas on the rather vacuous portrait of 
little “Mary,” so stiffly posed in the best 
American folk art manner, with her stuffed 
doll and doggy and her awkwardly extended 
tinkling toy. 





Carrying Coal to Newcastl 


Copenhagen, long famous for its own por- 
celains, has invited the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts to asemble a representative exhibi- 
tion of American ceramics to be shown under 
the sponsorship of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety at the Kunstindustri Museum. An offi- 
cial invitation was extended through Anna 
W. Olmstead, director, following overtures by 
Meta Lassen of Los Angeles, who brought the 
Danish Art Exposition to this country in 1927, 
and Ruth Bryan Owen, American minister to 
Denmark. 

Richard F. Bach, director of industrial re- 
lations at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
will be chairman of the jury of selection, as- 
sisted by R. Guy Cowan of the American 
Ceramic Society. Exhibits will be chosen from 
outstanding entries at previous National 
Robineau Ceramic Exhibitions. 

The recognition of Syracuse in this event 
is a culmination of four year’s activity in the 
promotion of ceramic. art, for this is the only 
art museum in the United States which holds 
an annual display devoted solely to the 
medium. A portion of the last exhibition is 
being circuited by the College Art Associa- 
tion, and numerous pieces were included in 
a comprehensive exhibition of pottery held at 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 
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ASK YOUR 
* "American" Watercolor Paper 


. Yet Most Practical! 


DEALER FOR MORILLA’S 







Inexpensive . . 
oJ 
Morilla Artist Bristol Board 
KID & PLATE SURFACES... THE IDEAL DRAWING PAPER! 
- 


The Morilla Co., Inc. 3 £. 17th ST., NEW YORK 


*Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Co. 


San Francisco 


Schwabacher-Frey 


Los Angeles & 











Papers for Artists 


Drawing ... Water-Color ... Etching 
... Wood-Cut ... Lithograph Papers 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Surfaces, 
Tones and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on_ request. 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. for ARNOLD Un- 
bleached Water-Color and Drawing Papers. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 3ist Street New York, N. Y. 
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the 
trademark 
of 
sincerity 


Restricted to the pigments of 
"The Permanent Palette" of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability, 
ew and durability pos- 
sible. 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Genuinely represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


PURITY PERMANENCY 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 
25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, UI- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zinc White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—Light, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 


1.00 Cobalt Blues, 1.50 Cerulean Blue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


PRACTICALITY 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 








PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
and 
PRE-TESTED OIL COLORS 


Buy them at 
LEE'S ART SHOP 
209 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORE 
CI. 7-0679 . . . next to Art Students League 


A full line of other art materials 
Special Attention to Mail Orders 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tux Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 8S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON N J 












THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & NATIONAL ART WEEK 
(November 8 to 14, 1936) 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 











AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





EUROPEAN CHAPTER CO-OPERATES 

All the states in America are forming com- 
mittees in order to be ready for the work of 
National Art Week. In a letter received from 
the Paris chapter, Mr. L. G. Cauldwell, di- 
rector, writes that they will be pleased “to 
celebrate in some way, but as I wrote to you 
before, we can do very little here except to 
paint as well as we can and show our work”. 
(I asked them to have one of their exhibi- 
tions and a dinner during the week.) When 
the portrait of General Pershing by Mr. 
Cauldwell was shown in the December exhi- 
bition of the Societé des Francais, the jury 
was much impressed and it was well hung. 
On April 24, the Consul General, Mr. 
Southard, was the guest of honor at the 
monthly “Come Together Dinner” and he 
showed some primitive Ethiopian paintings 
which he collected while stationed for eight 
years at Addis Ababa. 

* * a 

NOTICE TO STATE DIRECTORS 

There have been so many requests for 
plans for the work of National Art Week that 
it is impossible to answer them, so pamphlets 
will be sent as soon as they can be printed, 
containing all the information. 

* + * 
PENNY ART FUND PRIZES AWARDED 

The fund is progressing with great rapidity. 
Reports coming from almost every state are 
full of interest. The winners of the paintings 
and sculptures, which were the personal 
gifts of Mrs. Alvoni Allen. originator of the 
fund, were announced by her at the fine arts 
luncheon at the Miami Biltmore hotel during 
the convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in May. Mrs. Allen bought 
the paintings in several states she visited this 
past winter. The gifts awarded:— 

NEW JERSEY—Mrs. Edmund Magrath, a 
bronze statue, “Flower of the Mediterrean,” 
by Archemedes A. Giacomontonio. ILLINOIS 
—Mrs. Alfred G. Cook, “Market in Haiti,” by 
F. T. Green. MASSACHUSETTS—Mrs. 
Herbert Stephens, “Evening in Connecticut,” 
by William Greason. CONNECTICUT— 
Mrs. F. M. Card, “Flowers in Window,” by 
Myra Wiggins. VERMONT—Mrs. H. A. 
Mayforth, “La Marche Lake,” by Edgar 
Alwyn Payne. 

To the states west of the Mississippi, the 
following paintings were awarded: 

TEXAS—Mrs. Greenleaf Fiske, “Autumn in 
Connecticut,” by William A. Patty. IOWA— 
Mrs. Louis Pelzer, “Low Tide” by Eustace 
Paul Ziegler. COLORADO—Mrs. Caroline 
M. Tower, “Mt. Scene in Rockies” by Albert 
Bancroft. _MINNESOTA—MRS. HAROLD 
S. NELSON, “Head of Julia” by Helen M. 
Turner. KENTUCKY: Mrs. T. W. Mce- 
Kinley, “Geese” by Ethel M. Wickes. 
MONTANA—Mrs. Vesta O. Robbins, “The 
Brook” by William Greason. UTAH—Miss 
Myra L. Sawyer, “Springtime” by William 
Greason. OHIO—Mrs. R. W. Solomon, and 
CALIFORNIA—Mrs. Mabel St. Claire Matzpa 


won $25 cash for greatest increase in Penny 


Art Fund. ARKANSAS—Miss Emma 


| Archer, $20 and $5 cash prizes to their 
|| juniors. INDIANA—Miss Eloise Wilson $20. 
| KANSAS—Mrs. Mary P. Butcher $20. 


AN UNJUST CRITICISM 


The insinuation that club women care 
little for the acquisition of art was evidently 
resented. Many letters have been received 
citing cases of purchase both for the club 
gallery and the home. 


The most interesting came from California, 
where all the rumpus started. Mrs. Matzpa 
said that by actual count, paintings purchased 
by clubs and members totaled $8,600 for the 
year. In addition the Ebell Club of Long 
Beach bought “Harvesters” by Braton from 
the art museum collection in Chicago, als 
“El Capistrana” by Paul Connor and fourteen 
etchings. Other clubs purchased six etchings 
and sixteen paintings. A member of the 
Arbuckle Club bought a landscape by Hud- 
son and paid $700 for it. Indiana is high w 
in the list, the questionnaire showing pur 
chases to the amount of $8,000. In Illinois up 
to March 1, 65 works of art were purchased by 
club members, including four etchings, fou 
pieces of sculpture and 57 paintings at a 
price of $2,500. And so all the other states 
reported. New Jersey said: “The state-wide 
celebration of National Art Week by women’s 
clubs resulted in many sales.” 


Of course, the total is not complete, for 
many women buy paintings and do not men- 
tion it to their club leaders. However, the 
actual amount mentioned in this questionnaire 
was $30,332, expended in paintings and sculp- 
ture by the club women during the past year. 
This does not include the paintings purchased 
by Mrs. Alvoni Allen for prizes, which cost 
$1,585. 

The club women would like very much to 
have a questionnaire circulated among the 
numerous men’s clubs throughout the country 
just to find out how much money they spend 
for paintings for their clubhouses. It would 
be interesting to know! 


‘RUBENS 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 


- 








UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORE 
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PROFESSION 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretaries : Wilford S. Conrow 
and Taber Sears, Associate 
164 West 57th Street, New York City 


| National Regional Chapters Committee 
CA Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
628 West 24th Street, New York City 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





AL LEAGUE 


National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gorden H. Grant 
187 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


Editor : E. V. Stoddard 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 


for contemporary American art and artists. 





Care 
— TROUBLE 
» club This sounds like the plot of a melodrama 
but it is an actual case. “A”, “B” and “C” 
‘ are real people: 
= “4” (the artist) sends a picture on con- 
~~ signment to a dealer in a distant state. “B” 
chased (the dealer) sells it to a client he has known 
"2 for years. “C” (the client) goes “broke” in 
on the crash of 1929 and in spite of hopes and 
; Z promises is unable to pay for the picture. 
: “RB” after waiting several years asks “C” 
“—_ to return the picture and finds “C’s” effects 
7 seized by the sheriff, “C” gone into bank- 
Hud mptcy, and “A’s” picture accepted by “C’s” 
oh ’ & servant for wages due her—and then taken 
“? from her by the lawyers for their fee. 
io “B” is therefore unable to return the pic- 
sed by ture to “A”, and asks “A” what he would 
oe consider a fair settlement of the matter. As 
i “B’ has handled “A’s” work for years, “A” 
stains does not want to be hard on him and pro- 
e-wide | P28es £0 split the loss on the net price. “A” 
a would have received 2/3 of the sale price 
ad is willing to accept 1/3. 
“B” after six months sends $25 on account. 
te, for After nearly a year “A” suggests that “B” 
t met B give his note for the balance, payable in a 
es the year. “B” is highly indignant and flatly re- 
per fuses. 
acme: This is not of the House-That-Jack-Built 
t yom: but is from a letter to the League’s president, 
chased F. Ballard Williams, brought to the attention 
h cost of the executive committee. 
* ok a 
a AVOIDING TROUBLE 
ountry Did you ever hear of such a complete 
spend § “hain of petrified luck? If it were not for the 
would trouble, the anxiety and the loss of the painter 


forcing sympathy, one could get a good laugh 
out of it. 

Proof is not always easy, and it does not 
tequire legal training to see that bringing 
fit in a distant state is expensive and a 
‘Buisance. 

‘All this trouble coul4 have been avoided 

a proper contract between “A” and “B”. 
Even the single clause: “That title does not 
pass until final payment is made” would have 
“eme avoided all this. 
ed) Vice President Albert T. Reid reported 
nae the good news that after months of hard 
work the recommended contract is almost 
Teady to be issued. The effort is being made 
compress the whole to the length of a 
page and still afford the artist com- 
protection against unforseeable bad 
carelessness and fraud. 

* a * 


CENTER OF THE STAGE 


York’s future World’s Fair held the 
ight for the greater part of the time 
ing the May 4 meeting of the executive 
mittee. Naturally enough, for it is a mat- 
ft of more than local public interest and one 
W must offer tremendous opportunities 
artists of every kind. 
Robert M. Carrere had prepared two ex- 
edingly interesting and sensible recommen- 
‘ations concerning the organization and 







































method of procedure of the preliminary work. 
The committee approved these recommenda- 
tions, which were: 

First: That instead of allotting the various 
projects of construction, decoration and so on, 
a legal system be used whereby a portion of 
the work should be allotted directly to per- 
sons of known and proved worth without com- 
petition, and that a portion of the work 
should be allotted by a series of competitions, 
thus giving the younger or less well known 
artists in architectural or other lines an op- 
portunity to prove their worth and show their 
work, 

That such a system should be more _ in- 
teresting and produce a greater variety and 
higher quality of work than either a system 
of all work being allotted by the authorities 
to persons of their choice without any com- 
petition, or than a system under which all 
work would be allotted by a series of com- 
petitions, seems sufficiently obvious. 

Second: That each architect in charge of a 
project should have appointed to codperate 
with him a sculptor and a painter, the three 
artists to act as one in the development of 
the project. 

The advantages of such an arrangement 
also seem self-evident. 

Various groups of interested persons, among 
them the Fine Arts Federation under the 
presidency of Joseph Freedlander and a large 
committee of which Michael Meredith Hare 
is secretary. have formulated, or are in the 
process of doing so, reports of suggestions on 
the intricate, difficult and important task of 
preparing for the fair. These will be for- 
warded to Mr. McInerney. 

One lack in some of these reports was 
noticed: that no mention was made that it 
might be wise to create a commission to con- 
sider these and perhaps another plan spe- 
cifically referring to exhibits of fine arts. 


* * * 


A REGRETTED DEPARTURE 


Arthur O. Townsend, chairman since its be- 
ginning of the legal committee of the League, 
has resigned owing to his leaving this country 
for a residence of indefinite length in France. 
He has transferred his membership to the 
foreign branch of the League. 

Mr. Townsend has had much to do with 
the formulation of the sales contract, and his 
advice, foresight and experience have had 
much to do with bringing the contract into 
the all but final form. 

E. V. Sropparp 


The Realities of Modern Life 


“A vase of geraniums is a thing of beauty 
to be sure, and a joy, no doubt, to the 
aesthete; but a group of linemen stringing 
electric wires across the sky, the face of a 
hungry outcast in the rain, steam clouds seen 
between the timbers of a power hoist—these 
are realities of our present world and free 
for all to behold”—Bulletin of the Art Stu- 
dents League of San Francisco. 
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TRADE MARK OF INTEGRITY 


MATERIAL 


Nothing Equal! 
THE NEW 


MUSSINI 


WHITE BRISTLE ARTISTS’ 
BRUSHES 






Made in 
U.S.A. 


Ask your 
Dealer for 
them— 


“MUSSINI" 


WHITE BRISTLE 
ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 
FOR OIL PAINTING 


Hand made of the finest quality 
white bristle permanently set in 
position so that the natural bend 
of the bristle remains turned in 
toward the center of the brush. 


Series No. 4227B—“‘‘Brights”’ 
Series No. 4227F—‘‘Flats”’ 
Size 1 0.30 each Size 7 0.70 each 


2035 ° 80.75 ° 
3 0.40 wi 90.85 ” 
4045 ” 10 1.00 ” 
50.50 ” 111.260 ” 
6 0.60 ” 12135 * 
> 
M. GRUMBACHER 
Dept. Y.D. 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N, Y. C. 
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Illuminaires, Mignons, Miniatures—As You Will-Make Historic Show: 


“Portrait of An Unknown Man,” by 
Francisco Goya (1746-1828). 

Once an activity of medieval monks, the 
delicate art of the miniature painter flourishes 
even today, although fighting an 

battle with the photographer, with 
prices the miniaturist cannot hope to compete. 
An exhibition which traces the 


unequal 
whose 


history of this 
most personal of all forms of art through five 
centuries is being held at the Brooklyn 
Museum, until June 1. Assembled by the 
Brooklyn Society of Miniature Painters under 
the direction of Alexandrina R. Harris, the 
exhibition was effectively installed by Herbert 
B. Tschudy, curator of the museum's depart- 
ment of contemporary art. Mrs. A. Stewart 
Walker, collector, lent valuable assistance. 

Four miniatures never before publicly 
shown are included. They are attributed to 
Gilbert Stuart and are lent by Mrs. Charles 
F. T. Lull. The historical section of the ex- 
hibition includes two portraits in Limoges 
enamel by Leonard Limousin, among the 
earliest European miniatures, lent by John M. 
Schiff; 24 enamel miniatures, mostly French 
and English of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
lent by Mrs. Isaac D. Levy; several fine. early 
European examples from the collection of 
Mrs. Leopold Frederick; a Fragonard and two 
Isabeys. lent by Mrs. Harold Stone; 
portant Goya miniature, lent by 
Madison Taylor. 

Also: a large group of English and French 
eye miniatures (tiny mementos of love and 
friendship), lent by the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum; 37 examples, mostly American, lent 
by Mrs. John Hill Morgan; and 13 American 
miniatures lent by Herbert L. Pratt. Other 
lenders are Mrs. Henry Breckinridge, Albert 
Rosenthal, Carolyn Prince, Mrs. Robert M. 
Littlejohn and Mrs. Daniel J. McCarthy. 

The variety of subject matter of the con- 
temporary miniatures is in striking contrast 
to the (almost) uniformity of subject— 
portraiture—of those in the historical section. 
The modern painters have discovered that the 
medium is admirably adapted to landscape 
and still life subjects as well. A delicacy in 
the rendering of textures—glass, copper, vel- 
vet, jewels—is achieved by this medium as 
by no other. In the realm of miniature land- 
scape, there is to be found refreshing purity 
of color. 

“Although there was a decline in miniature 
painting after the advent of the daguerreo- 


an im- 


Mrs. J. 


type,” writes Mrs. Alexandrina R. Harris, “in 
recent times it has received a new impetus, 
and today we find’a growing interest in the 
art. Contemporary miniature painters have, 
for the most, departed from the heretofore 
accepted standard of almost microscopic 
minuteness and are striving for broader effects 
by the use of freer brush strokes. In their 
hands miniature painting is progressing with 
the steady evolution that 
vital forms of art.” 

Miniatures came into being with the Renais- 
sance and seem to have been an expression 
of the general revival of interest in human 
personality. Painted for the most part in 
the flat, linear style of the illuminated manu- 
script, they were called in England “timnings,” 
and those who made them were known as 
limners, terms traceable to illuminated manu- 
scripts and to the Latin “iiluminare” (to 
paint). 

Gradually people began to call them minia- 
tures, not, as popularly supposed, 
their small size, 


characterizes ail 


because of 
but because of their associa- 
tion with illuminated manuscripts. The word 
came from “miniator,” meaning painter of 
illuminated manuscripts, which in turn was 
derived from the Latin “minium,” meaning 
red paint. As the years passed, it became 
confused with the French “mignon” and the 
Latin “minus,” and was applied to any object 
of small proportions. 

Hans Holbein, who painted tiny circular 
portraits during his visits to England, may be 
considered the founder as well as the greatest 
member of the English school of miniature 
painting. Early miniatures were generally 
painted on vellum or on pieces of playing 
cards, the earliest form of cardboard made. 
In the work of the English artist Samuel 
Cooper (1609-1672) the diminutive portrait 
vellum reached its highest development. 

The phase of miniature painting which at- 
tained the greatest vogue, during the early 
18th century, was that of the enamel minia- 
ture. This had its birth and reached its most 
perfected form in France. As early as the 
16th century, in the town of Limoges, enamel 
miniatures of great distinction were produced, 
the finest being from the hand of Leonard 
Limousin. The name of Henry Bone stands 
supreme in England and William Birch in 
America, but the greatest master of this 
medium is said to have been Jean Louis 
Petitot, enameler to Louis XIV. 

Samuel Cooper is known to have painted 
two miniatures on bits of mutton bone. These 
might be considered the forerunners of the 
ivory miniatures which began to appear in 
England in the early 18th century. The in- 
troduction of ivory completely revolutionized 
the technique of the miniature, for it required 
the use of water color in place of the old 
opaque colors. Richard Cosway (1742-1821) 
was the first to thoroughly master the ivory 
technique. In America miniature painting on 
ivory flourished especially after the Revolu- 
tion. Fraser, Malbone, Field and Trott were 
the outstanding exponents. 

“Not monks, but ladies, paint miniatures 
today, and they are usually portraits in water 
color on ivory,” wrote Arthur Millier of the 
Los Angeles Times after viewing the 19th 
annual exhibition of the California Society of 
Miniature Painters. “Miniaturists look back 
to the 18th century as the Golden Age of 
their craft. Today they have to battle the 
photographer with whose prices they cannot 
compete. But a visit to this exhibition is 
convincing evidence that the delicate craft 
is still very much alive. 


“Portrait of Miriam Sherwood,” by 
Margaret Foote Hawley. 
“The like Ruby 7 


A miniature 
Walker portrait of Mary Jones 
Haynes—somebody’s little daughter caught | 
and kept in all the fresh bloom of childhood 
No photo can do that—yet. Nor so completely” 
preserve that touching baby excitement Laura} 
M. D. Mitchell seized in ‘A Thrilling Moment! } 
Miniatures are well done because people want 
them, pay money for them. 

“My own pick from the show is ‘Alice, @ 
demure maid done by Alexandrina Robertson 
Harris (miniature painters have such long 
names) with a purity of drawing that will 
weather all changes in art fashions. I’m also 
very partial to little Cynthia Cook as limned/ 
by Virginia Hendrickson Irvin, and to ‘Edith) 
Marie,’ whom Annie Hurlburt Jackson has 
painted just as you would want to remembet | 
her were she your own daughter. 

“Mostly babies and women get painted, bet | 
occasionally a man. See Magda Heuermann’s” 
sensitive portrait of Franz von Lenbach, the} 
great German portrait painter, and that) 
transcendental looking ‘Mr. M,’ whom Evelyn” 
Purdie of Cambridge painted. You must” 
know he wrote philosophical articles for the) 
‘North American Review.’ 

“Mrs. Anna Roosevelt 


reason ? 
Usher’s 


Buzzie and” 
Sistie are smiling for dear life in Florencé 


Dall, 


Topping Green’s little portrait. The laté 
Childe Hassam’s back is seen as he paints of 
the beach at Appledore. 

“A masterpiece, Ruby Usher’s portrait of | 
elderly ‘Mrs. Greer,’ took first honorable mem ~ 
tion. Second is the charming ‘Elinor Nona 
by Elsie Dodge Pattee. ‘Bobby B.,’ by Alice 
Blair Ring, captured third and scores for its | ‘ 
unique use of color.” 


Washington Square Artists 
Artists who have participated in New Yorks] 
Washington Square outdoor shows are beim” 
given their third annual exhibition at the Im” 
ternational Art Center of Master Institute 
until June 15. From over 200 entries 
works were selected by a jury composed 4 
William Zorach, William J. Glackens, Harry 
Sternberg, John Steuart Curry and Arshile 
Gorky. In sponsoring this event the Mastet 
Institute affords exhibition privileges to 
ists living in all boroughs of New York. 





}E. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


16 Seilerstatte 32 East 57th Street 
Vienna New York 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS PORCELAINS 
TAPESTRIES OBJETS d’ART 





BELOW: 


“Reflections” 

R. W. Woiceske 
Size 744” x 12%" 
Price $18.00 


BELOW: 


“Pines in Winter’ 
R. W. Woiceske 
Size 74" x 12%" 
Price $18.00 


“Silver Light” Just R. W. Woiceske 
8%" x 144" Published Price $24 


WE PUBLISH ETCHINGS AND LITHO- 
GRAPHS OF QUALITY ONLY FOR THE 
PORTFOLIOS OF MUSEUMS, DEALERS 
AND COLLECTORS. ALL EDITIONS ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED TO 75 PROOFS AT 
THE MOST. OUR PRICES ARE THE 
LOWEST IF COMPARED WITH THE 
LARGE EDITIONS OF THE COMMER- 
CIAL PUBLICATIONS OF TODAY. 


During May: The First American Exhibtion of the Graphic Work by the Late Austrian Master: Ferdinand Schmutzer 


KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


38 East 57th Street 


PAINTINGS 


[{ Etching 8”x 70” - - $21] 
University of Chicago, Plate No. 4 
R. Stephens Wright 


ETCHINGS 


“A Canadian Trout Lake” R. Stephens Wright 
{ Drypoint 12” x 8” 4] 


New York 
DRAWINGS 


esd 


Chicago University, Plate No. 3 
Price $21.00 Size 7” x 10” 
R. Stephens Wright 
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